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RELATION BETWEEN SECON- 
DARY AND COLLEGE 
SCIENCE’ 


For a long time the high-school cur- 
m was dominated by college entrance 
ments. With the large increase, 
in the number of high-school 
ts who do not expect to go to col- 
is been very reasonable for those 
rested in the improvement of secon- 
school instruction to re-examine and 
lel their courses, in order to serve 
needs of the majority of their 
ls. This has brought about a declara- 
‘ independence from domination by 
llege to such an extent that it is often 
ed now-a-days that the two purposes 
distinct, and that a course of study 
ned to prepare for college is neces- 
unsuited for ordinary high-school 
It has even been asserted by a group 
eminent schoolmen—in whose delibera- 
. tions the voice of the college was practi- 
y absent—that the college should be 
tisfied with whatever preparation the 
gh school sees fit to give. 
with | believe that the primary aim of any 
the teacher of seienee, whether in school or 
lege, is to teach seience, remembering 


ad t science is essentially a method, a point 
a iew, a way of ascertaining truth. It 
- be applied to yield results in one field 
‘ another, in chemistry, in physies, in 
with logy, but it is far more important for 

student to get some understanding of 
a4 method than to memorize a lot of its 


results. Good instruction in carpentry, 
ence ‘or example, would certainly consist in 
‘ing the apprentice how a good ecar- 


penter works, and in securing sufficient 


+7 
| 


) 


elivered before the Science Department of 
N. E. A., July 5, 1923, Oakland, Calif. 





practice on his part to develop skill in the 
use of the tools of the trad The instrue- 
tor would not present a chair to his pupil 
and say to him, ‘‘See, here is something 
a carpenter has made for you, take it and 
sit in it. Consider how important chairs 
are for the welfare of mankind and what 
part this plays in the government of a 
demoecracy.’’ This sounds quite absurd, 
does it not, and yet are we not all of us 
guilty of a certain amount of such teach- 
ing of science? We say, ‘‘Here is a text- 
book of chemistry, it was written by an 
authority upon the subject, take it and 
study the first twenty pages. These pages 
include a discussion of water and we will 
devote especial attention to the problem of 
a city water supply because this has to do 
with government and you must all be 
trained to become good citizens.’’ It re- 
quires no great familiarity with science to 
recognize in such teaching little relation to 
the scientific spirit and method. The 
teacher whose tests call for the mere re 
production of facts, definitions and proofs 
handed down from the seat of authority 
is not teaching science, and I[ doubt 
whether the substitution of so-called prob- 
lems in citizenship for training in scien- 
tific thinking will give rise to more en- 
lightened citizens, or, indeed, whether it is 
altogether honest to fail to teach science in 
a course given in the name of science. 
Among the ‘‘cardinal principles’’ in 
secondary education I find mention of such 
excellent aims as the training of body and 
of character, training for citizenship, the 
development of power of appreciation, but 
I find no mention of training the mind, the 
thing for which higher schools were first 
established. We hear it said that the mind 
ean not be trained in any general sense. 
Strange, indeed, that the character, the 
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body, the sense of beauty, can all be fessors who teach the ‘‘humanit 
trained, but not the mind! Such a eonelu- given us little scientific materia] 
sion could not be reached by a scientist, nature of man and his social 
for he knows that the method of science is_ that can serve in planning for 
more or less general, that the principles of Illustrations such as the abo 
experimentation, of observation and of in- multiplied by the hundred, and 
duction are not limited in their applica- cate the need for scientific think 
tion, and that in spite of the supposed im- part of the high-school graduat 
possibility of transfer from one field to an- than the graduate of the uni\ 
other there exist numerous examples of who are teaching in institutior 
scientists, sueh as Pasteur and von Helm- spective classes should make 
holtz, who have ranged at will from one tack, should we not, upon tl 
field of science to another, bringing new superstition and prejudice w! 
and powerful weapons from the one into so much of human conduct? W 
the other. I ean hardly believe that any prophets of the new order, 
one in this science department, unless here a unique opportunity to impr 
by mistake, fails to recognize in science dition of humanity. 
chiefly a set of tools wherewith all sorts of There is no important differe: 
things many be constructed, and all sorts between high-school and college st 
of problems solved, so that a pupil trained the need for clear thinking? Is 
in their use receives an element of educa- sary to plan different courses f 
tion of very general significance. who do and do not expect to enter 
There is surely no element of education I, for one, see no reason for su 
which is of more importance. Although ion. To set out upon different | 
we live in a generation which would be regard means injustice to at 
quite unwilling to dispense with the benefits group of pupils. Both groups n 
of science, the great majority of the people sible practise in planning and 
are highly unscientific in their thinking. experiments,—(and I wish to e 
Thus, a high-grade newspaper in an edu- the planning)—in observing 
cated community finds readers for a regu- not what the book and the teac!l 
lar feature upon astrology; people buy ought to see, but what the; 
patent medicines beeause of testimonials see; and in drawing correct « 
from alleged users who got well after from their observations. All of 


+ 


taking the remedy; a young lady chooses for the most skillful kind of t 


a variety of facial paint by reason of the teachers who have had far mor 
attached name of some screen beauty; than is given by acquaintance w 
political parties win votes by the aid of educational opinions; teachers v 
platforms that have nothing to do with terested in science with a contagious 
siasm, who themselves keep sor 


an expert and truthful analysis of govern- 
people buy newspapers with the advance in science. B 


mental problems; 
school and university students | 


that eater to their prejudices rather than 
present the facts impartially; oil com- to be taught by instructors who a1 
panies are able to sell oil and gasoline upon interested in the subject, and it 
the basis of eatchwords like ‘‘more miles to fact that they often fail, in bot! 
the gallon’’ and ‘‘resists heat,’’ but they find such teachers. 

need give no actual physical data in sup- Because I advocate an aim 
port of their claims; even university pro- ing of science that transcends 
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[ would not leave the impression 
aim is likely to be achieved apart 
m some particular discipline. A course 

eral science might be one of the most 

in the entire curriculum, but 

| have visited have usually impressed 

.s utterly failing to give any idea of 
«jience is or how its results are 

d. I find the pupils usually re- 

» eneyelopedie seraps of information. 
class a teacher spent some time 
question whether the tube of a 
igwe has a square or circular cross 
The attempt only to re- 
er what the book said, not to decide 
r either form would have any ad- 
The pupil upon an 
different from that of the teacher 
illy dismissed by the words, ‘‘ Well, 


was 


insisting 


ik it up,’’ uttered in a tone of voice 
implied ‘‘and you will see that I 
w more about this than you do.’ 
lo teach general science one should have 


, 


| knowledge of physics, chemistry 
| biology, with a university training in 
them achieved with distinction. 
best class would be conducted in the 
nner adopted by my ten year old boy 
) takes me out for a walk and pumps me 
his keen questions about all things 
ler the sun. We try to work out the 
ers together or decide what experi- 
observations and information we 
in order to get at the truth of the 
Please notice that I do not con- 
I ‘‘receive the serve’’ and 
ndeavor to return it in an effective way, 
ut I think it is a rather good class in 
reneral science. 
The best training, I think, is usually 
en in a course in some definite branch 
i seienee, especially those like physies and 
emistry that have got beyond the stage 
‘mere observation and classification and 
‘ave a large body of theory. Nature study 
evelops observation and appreciation and 
lds infinitely to the joy of living, but 
re study alone, as ordinarily taught, 
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does not offer the foundation for later sei- 
entific training and thinking that can be 
given through such subjects as those first 
named. It has been gratifying to note the 
large proportion of freshmen in the Uni- 
versity of California who have had train- 
Physies, 


this 


ing in high-school chemistry. 


strange to say, at a time when s¢cl- 


ence is making the most astounding ad- 
vanees, which are intensely stimulating to 
the imagination, is not so popular, pos- 
sibly because instruction includes so many 
purely illustrative 


many formulas found ready made in the 


experiments and so 
book, awaiting a mere memorizing by the 
student. 

You say, perhaps, ‘‘ Are you not neglecting 
the subject matter necessary to pass college 
entrance examinations, on the one hand, or 
to understand the phenomena of every-day 
life, on the other?’’ I reply, first, that 
plenty of subject matter will belong with 
the training in scientific method, as wood 
goes with carpentry; and that it sticks 
much better, in my experience, because it 
is related to general theories, principles or 
points of view. I reply, second, that no 
particular lot of facts, among the myriads 
that might be studied, are of unique im- 
portance. 

I have no particular difficulty in getting 
my students to learn sufficient facts, I am 
able to dispense them, as a sort of side line. 
The difficulty comes when I ask them to 
plan an experiment that would enable 
them to decide whether iodine or 
chloride, in certain concentrations, is the 
stronger oxidizing agent; or when I ask 
what conclusions can be drawn from the 
kinetie theory concerning the presence of a 
second gas upon the solubility of the first. 
They easily learn that sulfur is yellow, but 
they are mystified when I ask them to solve 
problems by logical process without the 
bookish formula. They get into trouble be- 


ferrie 


cause they can not understand the English 
language and give answers that do not ap- 


ply to the questions asked. Drill and dis- 
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cipline of the sort necessary to overcome 
these difficulties would be of great value, 
would it not, to any student whose respon- 
sibilities in life will require clear, inde- 
pendent thinking based upon the accurate 
use of language? 

Some, again, may say, ‘‘But what about 
training the student who does not go to 
college for his vocation in life, for this is 
one of the eardinal principles of secondary 
school practise.’’ Very well, if you are 
seeking to train your students for useful 
occupations, would you introduce courses 
in haireutting, plumbing, baking? These 
are useful and important vocations. But 
how many of your students will follow in 
after life the vocations learned at school? 
Even university graduates, in very large 
proportions, make their living by vocations 
which were not their subjects of major 
study in college. The student of agricul- 
ture may eventually become a merchant. 
What has the university done for him in 
teaching him how apples are packed for 
shipment beyond wasting his time? What 
has the high school teacher done for the 
student in chemistry if he requires him to 
learn the details of sugar refining? The 
student probably will never work in a 
sugar refinery, and if he does, the refinery 
will quickly teach him more about sugar 
refining than the high school teacher can 
ever hope to find out. 

On the other hand, the student who 
learns all he can about the principles of 
chemistry has something that can be ap- 
plied in a hundred different vocations, 
something his employer can not teach him, 
and something that will, to a greater or 
less extent, improve his mental operations 
in general. Is not this the best sort of 
vocational training? I think it is the kind 
of training needed by all high school grad- 
uates, whether they go to college or not. 

I have been interested in the wide-spread 
use of the so-called project method, which 
indicates that you regard it as filling the 





needs of the average high-school 
see no need here for division bet 
for, properly done, I am sure it 
vide excellent preparation for later 
work. In our department extens 
made of the privilege of undergra 
search by those students whose 
and interest justify the opportunit 
is the project method, if you like 
When I took my doctor’s degre: 
was supposed to require six years 0 
ration. The result was only on 
actual experience in research, the n 
portant task of the scientist. Now 
gard the proper training of tl! 


} 


grade chemist to be little else t] 


ing in research. We have abandoned : 
idea that he must first become an e1 


pedia. I see no reason why the gs] 
research should not be cultivated at 


tender age, for it is a natural ingre 
of youthful human nature, threat 
chiefly by the dogma of the ordinary 


cational process. 


I would only add a word of caution, 


sé 


to choose ‘‘projects’’ which have 


SSI[ 


ties of real development for the stud 
and second, to inject into them er 
hard problems to test the mettle of th 


dent. Remember that the things t 


dents plan for themselves, their gam 


stunts, are not made interesting by 


made easy, nor is the road to inter 


science the road of mental indolence 


S 


is the idea of a played-out adult mind 


the mind of an adolescent. 


The students whom I like to hai 


send into my class, and whom, I am ¢g! 
to say, many of you do send in consid 


f 


able numbers, are interested in science 


able to think and speak accurately a 


y 


S 


T 


LU 


able to make some use of the scientt! 
method. I could fiame some high-se 
teachers who are brilliantly successful 
training such pupils for college wor! 


am not aware, either, that they teac 
a different aim those pupils who 


; 
u 
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| to go to college. I leave it to you 
idge whether these latter pupils have 
d in any way. 

I asking for a college preparation 
If I am, 
erely hope you will ignore the stand- 
Am 


. college preparation which is unsuited 


differs from the standard? 


in all good conscience. I asking 
pupil who does not go to college? 
a preparation different from that 
These questions 
not answer for you. But if your 
wer is ‘‘No,’’ then I believe that the 
tion between college and 
wl seienee ean be one of happy and 


| is your own ideal? 


Sect ynda ry 


ng cooperation in a task that has im- 

se possibilities for human happiness 

| welfare. We ean, if we will, teach so 

t our pupils will go forth better fitted 
liseern the truth and with greater love 

t, and moreover, we can together per- 
form the inestimable service to mankind of 
ing for seientifie careers those choice 
minds that now and then come into our 
classes and who are capable, if not lost into 
selfish of piercing the 

mists of ignorance that lie about us so that 
nankind may follow after them towards 


vocations, 


its salvation. 
JorL H. Hi_pEBRAND 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





CAN WE GET GOOD CIVIC 
EDUCATION? 


I 


No one really knows whether our public 
schools and our colleges are or are not now 
producing any considerable civic education. 
Very few of the studies, or courses, are 
directed towards that end. 
Even in the ease of the community civics, 
American history and economies, which are 
alleged to be means of civic education, we 
are as yet unable to ascertain whether they 
actually so function. We have hopes and 
beliefs, but no knowledge. 


conseic yusly 
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Most well-informed Americans believe 
that the increasingly exigent political and 
other social needs of their 


country require 


better civie behavior—including not merely 
civie conformity, but also dynamic civie 
icast 


performance—on the part of all, or at 


large majorities, of citizens. Many of these 
Americans have long been hoping 

schools and colleges of the country would 
develop the fuller and better kinds of civie 
education that should culminate in that bet- 
Not a 


have themselves been interested and active 


ter civie behavior. few educators 
in seeking that end. 

Just what are we actually getting now in 
the way of civic education from our schools 
and colleges? Of a few things only can we 
be fairly certain. 
large contribution to helpful civie behavior 


Literacy is surely one 


—and the publie schools of America have 
achieved the literacy of this people, except 
in a few retarded areas and in the ease of 
recent immigrants. Besides literacy, a 
large proportion—certainly two thirds—of 
our adult citizens possess sufficient social 


perspective in geography and American 
history—thanks to their elementary school- 


ing—to enable them to read 
with a fair degree of understanding, and 
to keep themselves free from some of the 
grosser of historical and geographical su- 
perstitions. It is very likely, too, that the 
collective and relatively democratic school- 
ing of our youth has long been contributing 
like-mindedness—of 


newspapers 


certain elements of 
ideal, of appreciation, of knowledge and of 
habit—to our adult population which less- 
ens social friction and renders easy certain 
basie kinds of social conformity. 
Beyond these, what of good 
comes through and from our schools and 
colleges? It is hard to say. Indeed, it is 
not easy for the careful student of Amer- 
ican secondary and liberal arts college edu- 
cation to avoid deep skepticism. The valu- 
able results noted above are largely the 
products of our elementary or ‘‘common”’ 
In fact, they are substantially 


civism 


schools. 
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realized in the first six grades of all fairly 
good public school systems. 

In numbers, size and organization, 
American secondary and collegiate schools 
are wonder-arousing institutions. Think of 
it—over 2,000,000 pupils in our high 
schools, and probably more than a quarter 
of a million in our liberal arts colleges! 
From three to ten times as many, in pro- 
portion to population of corresponding 
ages, as are found in any other civilized 
country! But are these splendidly sup- 
ported agencies—they are certainly that 
when compared with corresponding ones of 
other times and places—really contributing 
substantially to the ecivie education ob- 
viously needed for our political and other 
‘‘large group’’ conservation and advance- 
ment ? 

The adult civie behavior of the products 
of these higher institutions is often, per- 
haps usually, very good. But is that to be 
ascribed to the schools? Think of the ma- 
terials these have had to work with! They 
get the best of our blood and our culture. 
Up through the grades the younger genera- 
tion is sifted and strained to the end that 
only those who combine superior native 
powers with the effects of fairly good en- 
vironmental rearing can reach our high 
schools and liberal arts colleges. Does 
America obtain from and through these 
gifted ones a civic noblesse oblige propor- 
tionate to what we have a right to expect? 
It is very doubtful. 

3ut what, after all, should we expect 
from their schooling? Has there been any 
considerable ‘‘purposive’’ civic education 
in our high schools and colleges? Have 
there been evolved any reliable mechan- 
isms or other means of testing results? It 
is true that we have offered in these insti- 
tutions many courses in history, and in not 
a few of the other social sciences, in one 
form or another. But have we not offered 
these in a spirit of vague, even blind and 
faint, faith that in some mystic way their 
study would produce a superior civie fruit- 


[Von. XVIII, N 





age? It is not assumed, is it, that th, 
staple studies of high school curricu 


gebra, French, Latin, English composit 
chemistry, mechanical drawing, s' 
raphy or athletics—actually contri! 


the higher civie behavior here under 


cussion? And what guarantee cou 
have had that the relatively tee 
courses in history, economics and to so; 


extent in other social seiences given 


colleges should eventuate in thos 


forms of civic leadership and con 
naturally to be expected from th 
men and women reaching the stage o 


eral arts college education ? 


II 


For the sake of scientific analysis 


temporarily divest ourselves of all 
tional attitudes towards, and interpret 
tions of, school curricula and courses. 
us endeavor, following the methods of Pro- 
fessor Bobbitt of the University o 
cago, to formulate the objectives of our « 


ucational processes more directly than 


been customary in terms of demonstrat 


needs of our social life. Having, as far 


practicable, clearly defined, 


quantitative determination to, 


and g 


these ol 


tives, we shall then work back to an exa! 
nation of the means and methods by w! 


they are, or can be, realized. 


The ‘‘values’’ or ‘‘valuable possessions 
of adult life ean, for example, be stated ar 
separately considered under such categ 


as ‘‘lasting health,’’ ‘‘physical beaut; 
‘‘nhysical strength,’’ ‘‘persistent interests 
in the reading of good fiction,’ 


» 66 abi] 


av 


to read French,’’ ‘‘extensive cultural 


preciations of astronomical phenomen: 


and the like. It ought presently to be p! 


y 


ticable for sociology to list, classif 

evaluate comparatively those hundreds 
‘‘valuable possessions’’ that all men | 
normal, wholesome, twentieth century ‘ 


yr 


ciety should possess. Similarly it shou 


be practicable to list, classify, and evaluat 


those ‘‘valuable possessions”’ 


which s 
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men of special abilities or opportunities do 
likewise possess contributive to the well- 
eing of themselves or to that of their fel- 
ws towards whom they have responsibili- 
ties. Having these ‘‘values’’ before us, it 
wht then to be readily possible for edu- 
, science to work back from them 
wards discovery of the most economical! 
and otherwise most effective means of real- 
ng these values, and perhaps with addi- 
ns and refinements in the next genera- 


In some directions, of course, we have al- 
ready done this. When the forefathers set 
ip ‘‘literaey’’ as an adult goal of school- 
ng they had discovered and evaluated a 

irly realistie objective. The objectives of 
the older spelling were often fantastic, but 
genuinely scientifie processes have recently 
been enlisted here in the search for socio- 

vically real objectives. Some progress 
has already been made in trying to find 
what men actually require in adult life of 
mathematical appreciations, knowledge and 
skills—that is, some men as engineers, some 
as mechanies, many as cultivated readers, 
and all as buyers in the market. Here, of 
course, the ultimate goal is to find really 
functional means (courses, subjects of 
study, methods of training) to substitute 
for the preposterous arithmetic and the in- 
defensible required algebra that the unwis- 
dom of custom evolution at some past time 
foisted upon our upper grades, secondary 
schools and colleges. 


III 

Along similar lines lie our great present 
opportunities in the field of civie education 
—provided we ean overcome some of our 
academie superstitions and our no less 
handicapping enslavements to aspirationa! 
generalizations. 

“Good or approved civic behavior’’ is 
surely a fairly objective thing in our social 
life. Of eourse, like all other composites, 
it must be analyzed, and its constituent ele- 


ments studied and evaluated, before the 
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processes of producing it can be aided, re- 
directed or reinforced. How a man votes. 
his patriotic attitude in time of war, his 
conformity to specific unpalatable laws, his 
‘*large group’’ contributions as corporation 
director or labor union delegate—all these 
are significant elements of civie behavior. 

The civic behavior of one man can hardly 
ever be exactly the same as that of another 
man, even equally well disposed, nor ean 
the same standards of ‘‘goodness’’ be ap- 
plied to all men. Variabilities in basic 
powers, in opportunities, and in appre- 
ciated responsibilities must all be consid- 
ered. It may be that we should expect ex- 
actly the same conformity to the laws of 
the automobile road from the college gradu- 
ate as from the man who did not, and eould 
not, get beyond the fifth grade—rr from 
the millionaire and the struggling farmer. 
But it would be Utopian to expect the same 
kinds or degrees of contributions to politi- 
eal leadership or the formation of public 
opinion from the struggling factory opera- 
tive as from the well-endowed holder of a 
liberal arts degree. 

In spite, however, of the obvious com- 
plexities of ‘‘good civie behavior’’ as we 
have a right to expect that from men of 
different endowments and opportunities, 
there can be no doubt of the obligations of 
all persons interested in an effective sys- 
tem of civie education to begin with study 
of civic behavior as now exhibited, or as 
practicably to be expected, of adults. Some 
progress can be made by classifying ele- 
ments of such behavior separately as ‘‘con- 
formist’’ and ‘‘initiatory.’’ To the prac- 
tical man approved civic behavior consists 
in part, and in part only, of faithfully com- 
plying with laws and with conventions of 
somewhat similar import. Other elements 
of such behavior consist in agitating for 
new or better laws, or for repeal of hurtful 
laws. Ordinarily, good civic behavior can 
be determined from the character of a 
man’s submission to properly constituted 
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On rare oceasions it ean be 


measured in a Washington, Garibaldi, or 


authority. 


other, by the courage and force of his re- 
sistance to that legal authority which has 
become excessively oppressive. 
IV 

Having defined kinds and optimum de- 
grees of civic behavior in the several classes 
or ‘‘case groups’’ of adults which it proves 
profitable to study by means of our now 
available social psychology, the next step 
for educators is to examine ways and means 
of producing these qualities in even better 
Here, of 
‘educational magic’’ has 
now its great opportunities. Like the war 
magic, magic and agricultural 
magic of old, it can allege the potency, even 
the miraculous powers, of certain agencies, 
the actual efficacy of which must remain 
unproven until subtler mechanisms than we 


measure in the rising generation. 


‘ 


course, is where 


medical 


now possess for measuring educational re- 
sults are available. 

A few years ago each subject in the cur- 
ricula of school and college, when under 
fire of adverse criticism, was finally justi- 
fied by its partisans on grounds of its con- 
Now a 


‘ 


oe 


tributions to ‘‘mental discipline.’’ 
similar ‘‘white magic’’ derives from 


foreign 


‘ citi- 
zenship.’’ Physical sports, lan- 
guages, ancient history, home economics, 
literature, general science, biology, indus- 
trial arts and the like are being urged for 
inereased recognition because of their al- 


‘good citizenship. ’’ 


leged contributions to 
This is the new talisman of educational 
values. 

In the meantime, who, in our schools, is 
actually responsible for civic education? 
To avoid hopeless confusion let us use that 
term in its more ‘‘foeal’’ sense. The words 
‘good citizenship’’ now connote to most of 
us all the qualities formerly associated with 
member- 


‘“go0d man’’ or ‘‘good social 


so, of course, they now mean noth- 


ship’’; 
ing distinctive, and are, therefore, practi- 
eally useless in distingiushing and clarify- 
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ing practicable educational objectives, By: 
we can, if we choose, still profitably 

(and 

‘*good civism’’) to denote only those , 


words ‘‘civie qualities’’ 

ments of passive (conformist) and 

(initiatory) social behavior that hav: 

mainly with man’s ‘‘large group’’ part 
for the 

political participations (including law 


pations—of which, present, 
servance, military cooperations, and 
tributions to political 
most prominent. 


opinion) are 


Who, then, in our schools and colleges 
for ‘‘education 
civism’’ or ‘‘ecivie education’’? The ansy 
of the educational aspirationist is ‘‘ey 
one’’—but in practise that means 
the same as ‘‘no one.’’ 
the case. 


directly responsible 


Gilll 


That is, in 


In the grades beyond the sixth we haw 
specially prepared and assigned teachers 
responsible for English, for the foreign 
guages, for mathematics, for graphic 
for physical training, for history and 
other subjects. A study called ‘‘civil ¢ 
ernment,’’ or ‘‘community civices’’ is ¢ 
given to some one, usually the teacher 
history, to teach. In the upper grades 
large high schools and in some colleges ‘ 
mentary economies,’’ ‘‘ problems of den 
racy’’ and other similar social studies 
now evolving in promising fashion—but 
is hard to avoid the apprehension that thes 
will likewise tend always to become in ! 
‘*studies as ends in themselves’’ rather tha 
as conscious, purposive and tested means 
other ends of demonstrated value in cor 
temporary social, and especially civie, lif 

So far as the present writer is awar 
there is no department of a college, norma 
school or other agency (with, perhaps 
single recently founded exception) devot' 
to the training of teachers of civism 
workers in the major field of civic edu 
tion. Only faint beginnings of specializ 
supervision for that field of work ar 
to be found. 








10W 








feachers of history have shown most 
tude for the field—and perhaps spe- 
alists in the other social sciences have 
shown most constructive interest in it. 
But, in the last analysis, why should we as- 
sume that teachers of history are in any 
way specially qualified to formulate the ob- 
tives, organize the means, and conduct 
» edueation? Surely, having in mind 
ol] but the gifted natural leaders in socie- 
es, the edueation of youths to be superior 
rge group’’ members requires only 
slight amounts and varieties of history? Is 
‘t not highly probable that, given on the 
nart of teachers of ‘‘current events’’ vision 
and mastery equal to that possessed by our 
trained history teachers, the civie educa- 
n of the rank and file of voters could be 
irthered in tenfold greater measure by 
that ‘‘subject’’ than by all the studies of 
nast history, now found in our schools? 


V 


Space is not available here for further 
analysis of this topic. One man’s conclu- 
sions will, therefore, be summarized in 
what may readily appear to be excessively 
dogmatic form. 

1. For the sake of its social solidarity, 
for the sake of its democracy, and for the 
sake of all the other things its people have 
learned to hold dear, America now needs 
more and better civie education than has 
yet been achieved anywhere in or outside 
our schools. 

2. We are not justified in expecting any 
considerable improvement in our civie edu- 
cation until that major objective is clearly 
differentiated from all the other objectives 
of school education, and is made the pri- 
mary responsibility of a selected and 
trained body of specialized teachers and 
supervisors, 

3. There is no justification for expecting 
that edueators primarily charged with the 
teaching of history will or can make more 
than fragmentary and often distorted con- 
tributions to the civism required in the 
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civic life of to-day. History must be taught 
primarily for the sake of other values than 
those here designated as civie. 

4. Nor is it justifiable to expect from 
teachers of athletic sports, literature, geog- 
raphy, music, home economies, industrial 
arts and foreign languages more than inei- 
dental, and, too frequently, accidental con- 
tributions to the strictly civie values of 
school education—and chiefly because these 
subjects are means to othe r primary values. 

5. The social sciences, other than histor- 
ies (including civics, economics, polities, 
social problems, social geography, social 
psychology and sociology) as now organized 
for older students or as capable of being 
organized for students from 12 to 16 years 
of age, constitute in large part the most 
available means of civic education. But it 
will prove as great a mistake to entrust to 
political scientist, economist or sociologist, 
responsibilities for civic education (and es- 
pecially for the rank and file of citizens) 
as to entrust it to historian or biologist. 

6. It is not yet practicable to name, or 
even briefly to describe, the content of 
‘‘eourses’’ or ‘‘studies’’ appropriate to 
produce civism. In part such courses must 
utilize directed and purposed junior civic 
activities—as now to a degree in scouting, 
school government, and, possibly, group 
competitive sports. In part they must 
draw upon contemporary diffusions of 
knowledge, opinion and aspiration—as now 
in ‘‘eurrent events,’’ directed journal read- 
ing, ete. In part they must utilize dramatic 
presentation—as now in flag salutes, pag- 
eantry and dramatization of naturalization 
processes, court trials, legislative sessions 
and the like. In part—and probably in 
large part—they must use ‘‘problem meth- 
ods’’ involving hundreds of ‘‘Soeratie ques- 
tions’? designed to initiate and extend 
sound, critical ‘‘thinking’’ about current 
problems. In part, too, such courses must 
draw upon the documented histories, and 
formulations of economies, political science, 
ethical ideals and sociology now available. 
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From all these sources, as from fertile soil. 
must be procured the materials for the 


‘‘eourses’’ that will yet make up the bod 


THE PROSPECT UNION OF CAw.- 
BRIDGE, MASSACHUSETT: 


of means for our future civie education. 
But only specialists ad hoc will be able to 
compass the great works of construction AN instance of a marked cha 
and teaching here suggested. t a marked change in the in 


DAY 1p SNEDDEN situation 1s Lurnished 


corporat ol 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EDUCATION WEEK IN NEW YORK 
STATE working-men Cambridge 


ty vears ago the 


LAMA i ing he observance o 


Eedueation Week l by Governol! 


neer in the field of evening 
of its beginning, its develom 
is related in a recent artic! 
lumni Bulleti ; 
wood Peabod\ 
wa young n 
Cambridgepo1 
1891-92, who was taking 
Harvard, and some 
brought “what they h: 
work to the working 
The plan was so warmly 
sides, and the example ot 
tagzious, that rooms were rented i 
port tavern ealled the Prospect Ho 
the old City Hall was taken 
quate plant secured.” 
The movement grew 
I larvard men took 
hand-workers still trace 
larger usefulness and responsil 
struction received and the friendsl 
the Prospect Union.” At its height 
union had 500 members, of who 
rolled in evening classes. The edu 
relation to gram was enlarged to include mi: 
national wel entertainment and sociability. 
: By degrees, hi 
, ; mith, Governor of the tion in which the 
State of New York, recommend that the people was entered by many other a 
of this state observe » week from November 18 much better equipped and 
to November 24, inelusive, 1923, as American dowed. Technical schools, like th 
Education Week and I invite schools and other Institute and the Franklin Union; 
public agencies and civic and religious bodies to Young Men’s Christian Association a 
cooperate and participate to secure its most gen Women’s Christian Association: ev 


eral and helpful observance for the purpose of maintained by the city; wuniversit 
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many other provisions for the educa- 
ng-men, offered 
to equal; while the building of the 
the 


ston easily accessible to Cambridge men. 


facilities which it 


subway made evening classes of 


se conditions the membership of the 


its classes became less com 


and 
In short, the movement 


} . 7.7 , ret 
1 their interest. 


nion had caught up with the plan 


Prospect Union represented. 


that it was time to strike out 


thing new, the Prospect Union trustees 


Ang 


property and began another form of 
The Prospect Union has now become 
fact-finding commission” which seeks 

» to the working-men of Cambridge in- 
to the 
Boston most suitable for their needs. 


as educational facilities of 
ve been obtained concerning courses and 
about 300 educational organizations. 
this total number a list is being prepared 
ilation in schools, factories and homes. 
Prospect Union has this fall begun a 
office, with a salaried agent who is to 


‘ 


wtories and trades unions as an “educa- 


issionary,” to reach “youths who are 

as Prospect Union students were, to 
their evenings, or a part of their days, 
more 


in order to do better and re- 


ve work.” 


JOURNALISTIC SYMPOSIUM ON THE 
AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 


BER of articles devoted to educational 
1 problems have appeared in the fall 
es of leading magazines, notably Century, 
r’s, Collier’s, the Atlantic Monthly and 


Republic. Of special interest in bring- 


ng one important aspect of secondary educa- 


before general readers was the 32-page edu- 


al section of the New Republic for No- 
‘7, which contained articles on the Amer- 
igh school, similar to an earlier series on 
merican college. 

is Symposium the high school is consid- 

thirteen educators: “In evolution” by 
at 
by 


of 


der Inglis, professor of education 


rd University; “Seen financially,” 
les H. Judd, director of the School 
tion at the University of Chicago; “Its 


al composition,” by George S. Counts, asso- 


ite professor of secondary education at Yale 
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Wil- 


ed- 


University; “As vocational training,” by 
liam Martin Proctor, associate professor of 
ucation at Stantord University; “Teachers’ or- 
ganizations,” by Henry R. Linville, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Teachers; 
“The teacher’s real job,” by Lillian Herstein, 
of the Crane Technical High School and Junior 
College, Chicago; “Moral discipline in the high 
school,” by “=, &. T..” 
“Parent and grade adviser,” Agnes M. Conk- 
lin, of the Girls’ Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; “The rural high school,” by 
George A. Works, head of the Rural Education 
The 
director ot 
Pa.; “The 
V. Koos, 


professor of secondary education at the Univer- 


a teacher and principal; 


by 


Department of Cornell University; “* 
by James M. Glass, 


Harrisburg, 


junior 
high school,” 
schools, 


junior high 


junior college movement,” by Leonard 
sity of Minnesota; “Some foreign schools,” by 
Carleton W. Washburne, superintendent 
schools at Winnetka, Ill., and “What England 
is thinking,” by R. H. Tawney, former member 
Joard of 


ol! 


of the consultative committee of the 
Edueation of Great Britain. 

In its editorial referring to these articles the 
New Republic declares that they 
answer to the the high 
stated by President Pritchett, of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Science, in 
his report for 1920.” The authors “ 
in regarding the high school as a vital part of 


serve as an 


ease against school 


are united 


our democracy—the democracy of opportunity.” 
To them the great defect 

its present failure to achieve its theoretically 

ites the 


versal character. Professor Counts 1 


is still larg 
Works 


slow extension to the rural population 


that high school education 


to an upper class. Professor 


Proctor opposes the separation of vocational 


academic studies as impairing the 
pretends to 
Mr. 


operation of selection 


scheme which prepare a p 


complete living. Linville protests against 


and exclusion by the 
] ar 

, 2nG 
} 


eation of a rigid intellectual standar 
as a remedy for the ‘‘mortality’’ in 
will 


a curriculum which 


for individual adjustment. F ; 
holds that even in the face of the 
of high school education in this « 
thinkable that such education s! 
what the editors 


The editorial points out 


deem a difference in tone between the articles 
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contributed by professors of education and 
those of teachers. The professors “write with 
great confidence of the future of the high 
school”; the teachers “feel that they are facing 
difficulties which will not be solved by the im- 
proved machinery which professional educators 
advocate.” The New Republic’s opinion is that 
“the chief derelictions of the high school are 
due to false standards of the community.” 


THE AMERICAN FRATERNITY 
COLLEGE SYSTEM 


SeEvERAL hundred representatives of leading 
American college fraternities and invited college 
and university officers will attend the annual 
meeting of the Interfraternity Conference at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on 
November 30 and December 1. The magnitude 
of the American college fraternity system has 
been presented by a committee chairman of the 
Interfraternity Conference, Peter Vischer, who 
wrote recently to the New York Evening Post 
to supplement data given in an article in the 
Post by John Palmer Gavit. Some of the facts 
set forth by Mr. Vischer are as follows: 


The American college fraternity system is 176 
years old. It has initiated 700,000 members, of 
whom 500,000 survive. The system is divided into 
approximately 200 societies, with 4,500 chapters 
located in 660 colleges and universities. Of these, 
approximately 1,000 chapters belong to honorary 
or semi-honorary societies and make no efforts to 
maintain homes. Of the 3,500 chapters affiliated 
with the remaining 150 fraternities, approximately 
2,600 oceupy college homes. Approximately 1,100 
of these are owned by their occupants and cost 
$21,000,000. The furnishings of the homes that 
are leased cost approximately $3,000,000 more. 
Nearly 60,000 college men and women are housed 
under their own roofs, and their numbers is con- 
stantly increasing. About 40,000 are initiated 
each year, and about one third of these are in- 
ducted into honorary societies as a mark of appro- 
bation for work well done in the class rooms. The 
majority of these are already members of other 
fraternities of a general or professional character. 


Mr. Vischer declares that the college frater- 
nity “has come to stay, to progress, to improve 
with the years. . . . In instances connected 
with college life it has responded to generous 
and constructive criticism quicker and better 
than the college system. It promises to profit 


by its errors, to avoid repetitions of wy 
indiscretions, and at the same time ti 
members in a wholesome and honorable 


THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 


Dr. Ambrose L. Sunrise, dean of the | 
land School of Education, has announced + 
that institution will celebrate its fiftiet} 
versary this year. A number of notab\ 
have been planned. 

Dr. Payson Smith, commissioner of ed 
in Massachusetts and president of the De; 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
be the speaker at the mid-year commence: 
Dr. Robert E. Vinson, new president of W 
ern Reserve University, will be the speaker 
the June commencement. Two alumnae 
quets will be held within the year. 

The open lecture course will include m: 
the most eminent educational leaders « 
United States, and several from abroad 

The first of these notable educational 
to visit the school and address the facult 
students was Count Albert Apponyi, “the g 
old man of Hungary.” He has been 
three years a member of the House of ( 
mons, for forty-three years a representat 
the same constituency. He has been for a | 
time Speaker of the lower house of Parli: 
and twice Minister of Education. 

He spoke feelingly of his appreciation of 
spirit of the Cleveland school and of the 
tional significance of its work. This is the 
teachers’ college which this veteran edu 
(seventy-seven years old) planned to visit 


] 
| 


this country. He was particularly pleased t 
learn that the president of the senior class is 
native born Hungarian, and to be addressed 
his native tongue by a number of the outst: 
ing students of the college. It was a fine « 
pliment to the “grand old man” who in his | 
lie address showed such mastery of the Eng 
language as an American university profess 
of English might be pardoned for envying 
P.C 


MATRICULATION LECTURES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


For the past six years it has been th 
tice in the College of Arts and Sciences « 
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niversity of Kentucky to present a series of 
veekly lectures to the freshmen. Attendance 
as been obligatory and a small credit has been 

.ched to the course. 

The broad idea, as at many other institutions, 
has been orientation, an effort to provide a 
»roper setting for the new work and new life 
-onfronting the student. However, the program 
as been altered each year, since it was found 
mpossible to say everything that seemed de- 
dea le in the short time available. Among the 
topies that have been emphasized at one time 
or another are, proper methods of study, care 
of health, habits, detailed advice about various 
student “activities,” and phases of the student’s 
ife indieated by the terms mental, moral, spir- 
itual, physical. 

Last year an attempt was made to unify the 
course under the general theme of the relation 
of the student’s college work to “life.” “Science 
and Life,” “Religion and Life,” “Art and Life” 
were some of the subjects. 

This year, the idea is to present as fully as 
possible in the limited time, and after some pre- 


story, a brief account of the “long journey” up 
to now, the struggles and triumphs of the race, 
the heritages that are ours. That sounds rather 
ambitious, but it is not impossible. Brevity 
must mean sketchiness, but absence of detail 
makes possible a grasp of the stupendous 
whole, 

In any such series, success depends upon team- 
work. The speakers must see the thing in its 
entirety. They must link up with the others, 
and contribute their part to the tout ensemble. 
Each speaker should hear his predecessors. 

Following is the program for this semester : 


September 20—The university: PResIpENT F. L. 
McVey. 
27—The Coilege of Arts and Sciences: 
Dean P. P. Boyp. 
ber 4—Student life: DEAN C. R. MELCHER. 
” 11—Social life at the university: DEAN 
FRANCES JEWELL. 
18—Discussion day: THE CLass. 
25—How to study: Proressor J. B. 
MINER. 
November 1—Growth of the worlds: Proressor 
H. H. Downina. 
8—Growth of the earth: PROFESSOR 
A. M. MILLER. 
15—Our biologic heritage: PROFESSOR 
W. D. FUNKHOUSER. 
—Our social and economic heritage: 
PROFESSOR E. WIEST. 


99 
-- 
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December 6—Our heritage in government and 
law: Proressor E, Turin. 


$6 13—Ouwr science heritage: PROFESSOR 
W. 8S. Wess. 

‘s 20—Our music heritage: Proressor C. 
LAMPERT. 

January 3—Our literary heritage: PRroressor 

L. L. DANTZLER. 

ae 10—Our art heritage: Proressor C. 
Sax. 

‘6 17—Our heritage from Greece and 
Rome: PRoresson GLANVILLE 
TERRELL. 

4 24—Our heritages—What shall we do 


with them? Proressor E. F. 
FARQUHAR, 
Pavut P. Boyp, 
Dean 


APPROPRIATION FOR A STUDY OF 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


Tue Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education recently received from the Car- 
negie Corporation a communication stating that 
the corporation has set aside the sum of $108,- 
000 “for the purpose of making possible a 
study of engineering education” under the 
direction of the society. The letter of President 
F. P. Keppel, of the Carnegie Corporation, 
addressed to Professor C. F. Scott, chairman of 
the society’s board of investigation and coordi- 
nation, announces that $24,000 is made avail- 
able “during the present fiscal year and $12,000 
during the fiscal year 1924, with the understand- 
ing that if, in the judgment of the executive 
committee, substantial progress shall have been 
made in this study by January 1, 1925, the bal- 
ance of the $108,000 will be made available to 
the society as follows: $24,000 additional dur- 
ing the fiseal year 4924 and $48,000 during the 
fiseal year 1925.” 

Professor Scott at once called a meeting of 
the board of investigation and coordination for 
New York City for November 8 and 9. 

The Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education, which has more than 1,500 indi- 
vidual members and 86 institutional members, 
voted at its annual meeting in June, 1922, to 
expand its service to technical schools by a 
study of the training of engineers. A commit- 
tee was appointed “to formulate an answer to 
the question, What can the society do in a com- 
prehensive way to develop, broaden and enrich 
engineering education?” The report of this 


committee led to the organization in September, 
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1922, of a board of investigation and coordina- 


adel t ot the society, 8 H. Dur lap, M. KE. Cooley, 
I’. W. MeNair and D. C. Jackson. President 


Scott addressed a letter in October, 1922, to 


tion composed of Charles F. Scott, then presi- 


deans and presidents of engineering schools 
throughout the United States, “asking counsel 
and suggestions from the engineering schools 
tor the guidance of the board.” Abstracts from 
re plies to this lette: ere printed in the Novem- 
ber, 1922, issue of Engineering Education, the 
bulletin of the society. At the 1923 annual 
meeting last June, the sox lety pledged “the 
support of its individual members to the pro- 
posed program of investigation of engineering 
education.” 

The spirit of the study which the appropria- 
tion of the Carnegie Board now makes possible 
is expressed in the words of an address of Pro- 
tessor Scott before the society : 

In engineering education we do not know, or at 
least we do not agree upon, what our objectives 
really are. . . . The final test, the end is the 
benefit of mankind. What constitutes real benefit? 
The engineer must make it a part of his business 
to see that the new forces which he provides are 
really used for the benefit and not for the de 


struction of mankind. 


THE HERSHEY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


AL the holdings of M. S. Hershey, chocolate 
and candy manufacturer, amounting to approxi- 
mately $60,000,000, were turned over in trust 
to the Hershey Industrial School five years ago, 
according to an announcement made by John 
E. Snyder, chief legal representative of Mr. 
Hershey. 

By this act the Hershey School becomes next 
to the Girard School in Philadelphia the richest 
orphanage in the United States. At present its 
enrollment is 120. The school, which was for- 
mally opened in 1910, is restricted first, to or- 
phans of Dauphin, Lebanon and Lancaster 
counties; secondly, to those born elsewhere in 
Pennsylvania, and thirdly, to those from any 
part of the country, should there be any vacan- 
cies remaining. 

Many years ago Mr. Hershey had a definite 
plan for his school, but it was not until 1913 
that he decided to put it into execution, so that 
during his life he could see it develop as he 


desired. 


In an endeavor to make the life « 
dren as homelike as possible he has « 


thing to free the school of any instit 


New pupils are taken to a house eig 


away from the school group of 


IT, N 


uth 


I> 


There they meet other children and their 


ers. Later they are moved into the 
There are 120 boys enrolled now. 
lowed to select his own trade, for 
learn to become self-supporting. 
About the homestead are dormitori 
ical shops, gymnasium and playgrour 
buildings will be erected as they are 
is estimated that in a few years l, 


will be enrolled. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. CuarRLes F, THwine, preside: 


} 


of Western Reserve University, cel 
seventieth birthday on November 9. 


Tue United States Commissioner 


» bt 


Ei 
e: 


nee 


hrat 
Ori 


of |} 


tion announces the appointment of Dr. ( 


F. Zook, specialist in higher educat 


lO! 


Bureau of Edueation, as assistant to t 


missioner and director of the techni 


the Bureau of Edueation, to succee 


liam T. Bawden, who recently resigned 


the position of associate superint 


schools in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


THE annual meeting of the Amer 


29] 


1D 


dt 


Cl { 


ciation of University Professors will b 


this year, independently of other societ 


Columbus, Ohio, on Friday, November 


Saturday, December 1. Dr. J. V. De 
fessor of English at the Ohio State 
as president of the association will 


annual address. 


Tue following promotions have 
in the School of Education of the 


Tine 
Unive 


’ 
Ili 


bee 
0} 


of Chicago: R. L. Lyman to a profess 


in the teaching of English; R. M. 


professorship in the teaching of hist 


Trve 


Filbey and G. T. Buswell to associate 


sorships; I. N. Edwards and K. J. 


to assistant professorships. In psyc!l 


A. Carr has been promoted to pro 


H 
hel 


{ 
ress 


and E. S. Robinson and F. A. Kings! 


associate professorships. 


Tue Section of Education of the 


A mé¢ 











for the Advancement of Science 


its regular annual meeting at Cin- 
December 27-30, 1923. The officers of 
Henry W. 
School of Education, Harvard 
Bird T. 
State University of Iowa, lowa City; 
A. S. Barr, assistant director in Chi- 
ipervision, Detroit Publie 
William S. Gray, Univer- 
Chicago; Stuart A. Detroit 
Schools; Guy M. Whipple, University ot 

Ns Be 


chairman, L. A. 


are: Vice-preside nt, 
lean Of 


retiring vice-preside nt, 


Net | hools; 


( nitiee, 


Courtis, 


Henmon, University ol 
cal Pechstein, 


of Cineinnati. 


R. Rrekarps, director of the Division 
Health Education of the State De- 

Health, has been elected vice-chair- 

e Health Education and Publicity 


the American Public Health Asso- 


s A. Fisuer has been elected head of 
tment ot 


lemple University, Philadelphia. 


edueation in Teachers Col- 


Newcoms has been appointed as- 


turer in edueation in the University 


Rosert B. Burke, of the University of 
ania, has added to his other duties that 
ector of the college course for teachers. 
tion followed the request of Dr. Arthur 
Howland, who had been in charge of these 


rses, that he be relieved as director. 


ssor De 
of the department of geography at the 
Michigan State Normal College for 


Forest StunL, who has been 


st thirteen years, has been appointed as- 
in geography at Teacher’s College, Co- 
‘niversity, where he will begin his work 
ening of the spring session. Professor 
has had charge of the courses in geog- 
t Teacher’s College during the past 


summer sessions. 


appointment of Dr. Alexander C. Flick 
state historian and director of the division 
archives and history of the State Depart- 
t Edueation has been made by the Board 
Dr. Flick sueceeeds Dr. James Sul- 
ho was appointed on May 5 assistant 


+ 


(ere! ts, 
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commissioner for secondary education to sue- 


ceed Dr. Charles F. 
July 1, after a half century of educationai work. 


Wheelock, who retired on 


appointed 


We! has been 
school of Johns Hopkins 


Whitridge Wil- 


his time 


Dr. Lewis Hini 
dean of the medical 
University, to succeed Dr. J. 
liams who recently resigned to devote 
Dr. Weed, who 
Yale in the 


Harvard in 


to the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
is 36 years old, is a graduate of 
class of 1908 and was a fellow at 
1912 and 1913. He 

} 


anatomy at Johns Hopkins in 1914 and 


became tructor in 


1919 has been a full professor of anatomy. 


At the State Department of Edueation at 
Wyoming, Mr. W. A. 
to sueceed Mr. W. M. 


agricultural education. 


Ross has been appointed 
Horne as s ipervisor ol 

Miss Olga M Hoesly 
home 


eco- 


has been appointed supervisor ol 
nomics. 


Tue Board of Edueation of Akron, Ohio, has 
reelected Carroll R. Reed as superintendent of 
schools for a term of five vears at a salary of 


£9,000. 


WituiAM L. Henry, a Yale graduate in the 


) 
class ot 


96, has resigned as head master of the 
Hoosae School to 


Cathedral Choir School in New York City. 


become head master of the 


Dr. Marion L. Gieason, of Providence, has 
been appointed state director of child welfare 
to sueceed Dr. Elizabeth M. Gardiner, who re- 
signed in August to become associate director 
of the department of maternity, infancy and 
child hygiene in the State of New York. 


Dr. Rutn E. Boynton, instructor in the de 
partment of preventive medicine, University ot! 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, has been appointed 
director of child hygiene of the State Board ot 
Health to succeed Dr. Everett C. Hartley who 


has gone to Berlin for study. 
WALTER M. Stone, formerly an instructor in 
the 


Administration 


Harvard Graduate 
ofhice 


office 
School 


manager of the Jordan Marsh Co.. 


management at 
of -Business and 
Boston, has 


been appointed to the faculty of the Boston 


University College of Business Administration. 


Frep. T. 
dent of the schools of Alameda, C: 


Moor . formerl\ eity superinten- 
ilifornia, has 
been appointed manager of the Pacific Division 


of Silver, Burdett & Company. 
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A LIFE membership in the National Educa- 
tion Association was recently presented to Su- 
perintendent Charles A. Krout, of Tiffin, Ohio, 


by the teaching staff of the public schools. 


Dr. AvuRELIA H. Reinuarpt, president of 
Mills College, California, and president of the 
American Association of University Women, is 


visiting Eastern colleges and universities. 


W. A. McLavGutin, associate protessor ol 
French at the University of Michigan, is spend- 
ing the year in travel and study in Italy and 


J 
France. 


FrepERICK L. WASHBURN, professor of 
zoology at the University of Minnesota, has 
recently returned from an expedition to Africa 


and islands in the southern Pacifie. 


A. A. Lavery, for thirty-three years con- 
nected with public school work in New York 
state, died on October 21 in his home at Round 
Lake after an illness of three years. He retired 
as superintendent of schools of the first district 
of Saratoga county on April 17. 


Dr. JAMES S. Coo.ey, of Mineola, superin- 
tendent of schools of the first district of Nas- 
sau County, N. Y., died suddenly on October 19, 
during the convocation meeting of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. 


Proressor WituiAM G. Warp, of the Emer- 
son College of Oratory, died suddenly at the 
college on November 3, aged seventy-five years. 


Dr. J. ENriQUE ZANETTI, assistant professor 
of chemistry at Columbia University, is a mem- 
ber of a committee appointed by the League of 
Nations to investigate chemical warfare. 


Count ALBertT Appony!, Hungarian states- 
man, lectured on Hungary at Smith College on 
November 8. 


Dr. LAWRENCE PEARSALL JACKS, principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, and editor of the 
Hibbert Journal, has accepted the*invitation 
from the trustees of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, Cambridge, Mass., to deliver the South- 
worth Lectures at the annual Visitation Week 
of the Theological School, to be held the week 
of April 20, 1924. 


Str Pavut VrnoGRaAporFr, corpus professor of 
jurisprudence at the University of Oxford, and 





Niels Bohr, professor of physics at th: 

sity of Copenhagen, gave series of lectures 
Yale last week and this on “Principles 
theory of rights” and “The atom and th. 
ural system of the elements,” respectiv: 


THE new Everett (Mass.) High Scho 
dedicated on October 31 with exercises 
school hall, which has been named Ro 
Auditorium, in honor of Principal Wilbur 
Rockwood, for about thirty years head . 
high school. The principal address was ¢ 
by Payson Smith, state commissioner of , 
cation. 

ADDRESSES were given before the Ed 
Society, of Baltimore, on October 12 by \ 
Lida Lee Tall, president of the State 
School at Towson, Md., and on Nover 
Superintendent R. G. Jones, of Cleveland, ( 
The former discussed “Making a ( 
Study,” the latter, “Some Problems 
School Administration.” 

Turrs COLLEGE was host on Novemb 
the members of the New England Hist 
Teachers’ Association and the Tufts Tea 
Association, which held their fall meet 
jointly. The speakers included President 
A. Cousens, of Tufts, and President Ernest 
Hopkins, of Dartmouth. 

“THE objectives of commercial educat 
was the topic at a dinner meeting of the \ 
York City Vocational Club on November 
when the speakers were Grant Young, geve! 
manager of Saks and Company; J. J. B 
vice-president of James MeCreery and | 
pany; and Earl Barnhart, specialist in com 
cial education for the Federal Board for \ 
tional Education. The discussion was 
Professor David Snedden, president ot 
club, and Professor Morris Brisco, vice-pres 


dent for commercial education. 


AT a meeting of the high-school organizat 
division of the New York Society for t! 
perimental Study of Education on November 
the speakers were Colonel Arthur Woods, ! 
mer police commissioner of New York Cit 
Francis H. J. Paul, principal of the De\\i" 
Clinton High School; Perey Straus, vice-p! 
dent of R. H. Macy and Company; 
Helen Louise Cohen, of Washington | 
High School. 
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s third English conference for high-school 

hers under the auspices of The Atlantic 

Monthly was held in Boston on November 10. 

The principal speaker was Assistant Dean Roy 

Davis, of the College of Business Administra- 

of Boston University, whose subject was 
“English as it is, and not as we think it is.” 


A course of fifteen lectures on the mental 
health of children is being given in the Boston 
University School of Education, under the di- 
rection of J. Mace Andress, Ph.D., head of the 
department of child study, Boston Normal 
School, and with the cooperation and endorse- 
ment of the Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene. Lectures are scheduled as follows: 
November 12, “Common Sense in Intelligence 
Testing,” Arthur W. Kallom; November 19, 


bilsis 


Salvaging the Feebleminded Child,” Dr. Wal- 
ter E. Fernald; November 26, “Vocational 
Guidanee and Mental Health,” Dr. George K. 
Pratt, and December 3, “School Entrance and 


the Pre-school Age,” Dr. Arnold Gesell. 


Tne sixtieth annual convention of the Minne- 
sota Education Association was held at St. Paul, 
November 1-3. J. C. Brown, president of the 
State Teachers’ College at St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota, is president of the State Association. 
Among the speakers from outside the state who 
appeared on the program were the following: 

Chancellor E. H. Lindley, University of Kansas. 

Glenn Frank, editor of The Century Magazine. 

Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago. 

Harry D. Kitson, University of Chicago. 

Mable Carney, Teachers College, Columbia 

University. 

Mary E. Penell, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard University. 

Aaron Sapiro, New York City. 

Dr. A. T. MeCormick, Louisville, Ky. 

E. T. Lies, Chicago, Illinois. 

I. N. Warren, Platteville, Wisconsin. 

G. L. Swiggett, Washington, D. C. 

R. M. Tryon, University of Chicago. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra gave a 
special program for the members of the asso- 
ciation on Thursday evening, November 1. 


Anout 1,200 teachers, principals and super- 
intendents attended the New Jersey State High 
Sehool conference held at Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, last week. President Demarest, of 
Rutgers, and President Penniman, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, delivered addresses. 
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“The New England plan for college entrance” 
was discussed by Dr. Jesse B. Davis, supervisor 
of secondary education of Connecticut. Dr. 
Andrew Fleming West, dean of the Princeton 
Graduate School, considered “Recent proposals 
for reducing college entrance requirements.” 


THE main building of the Utica, Miss., Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute, was completely 
destroyed by fire on November 8. Jewett Hall, 
the women’s dormitory, was partly burned. The 
loss is estimated at $100,000. 


A Girt of $7,500 a year for two years has 
been made by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to the American Library Association for 
the use of the American Library in Paris. That 
library is maintained ‘us an agency for promot- 
ing international understanding. It provides 
books and pericdicals for all who are interested 
in the history, literature, institution and 
thought of America. Its books are lent to mem- 
bers of the library in any part of Europe. This 
gift, and others recently received, amounting to 
several thousand dollars, will enable the library 
to improve and extend its staff and its collection 
of books and magazines. The development of 
an Information Department, which will increase 
the library’s service to America, is also contem- 
plated. The summer library course conducted 
this year at the library in Paris under the 
auspices of the American Committee for Work 
in Devastated France, has brought inquiries and 
expressions of interest from many parts of 
Europe, indicating a growing demand for a 
permanent library school, and a recognition of 
the Paris library as a distributing center for 
American ideas and thought. 

THe Loewy Library, after three years’ liti- 
gation, goes to Cornell University. This li- 
brary, valued at $100,000, is rich in Shakes- 
peareana. That part of the contest of the will 
which concerned the library has been definitely 
settled in Cornell’s favor. The contested point 
was Benno Loewy’s bequest of more than one 
half of his $200,000 estate to education, the 
$100,000 library being willed to Cornell with 
the provision that should Cornell decline it 
Johns Hopkins and Stanford Universities 
should have the next preference. 


Wiru the foundation work well under way, 
the construction of Princeton’s new $350,000 in- 








The 
ot Philadelphia, 


| the 


aiong 


firmary buildings is proceeding rapidly. 
architects, Day and Klauder, 


have designed the building usual 


Prineeton gothie lines. 

University Medical Science 
Building has been sold tor Sb0,000 to the White 
Hospital Assot All 


university equipment will be moved to the medi- 


Tu Ohio State 


iation. Columbus. 


Cross 


eal building being constructed on the 


how 
campus. 
Sk hool ror Te ach- 


with an enrollment 


Hlebrew Union College 


TH 
ers in New York has opened 


I tak- 


ot more than one hundred students who are 


ing night courses. The subjects taught are the 
Bible, Jewish history, ethics, customs, literature, 


Dr. Abram N. 


Franblau, of the Department of Education of 


ceremonials and Llebrew. 


the College ot the City of New York, is prinei- 


pal ot the school. 


Tue name of Montana Wesleyan College has 


been changed to the Inter-Mountain Union 


College. 


PRACTICALLY every country in the world and 
all the states of the Union are represented in 
the graduate and undergraduate schools of Co- 
lumbia University, according to figures made 
publie last week. Exclusive of university exten- 
sion and the summer session, 8,764 students are 
enrolled from New York and other States of the 


North Atlantie division. The South Atlantie 
division furnishes 475, the South Central divi- 
sion 371, the North Central division 1,131 and 


the Western division 349. 
come from the insular and non-contiguous ter- 
There are 511] 


China leading with 192. 


Fifty-eight students 
ritories. from foreign countries, 
Sixty-eight are from 
Canada, 52 from Japan and ten from South 
Africa, 
Dr. Jonn H. FInwey, as chairman of the Na- 


the 
Near East Relief, is writing to principals and 


tional Edueation Advisory Committee of 


superintendents throughout the country, enlist- 
ing their interest in the observance of Interna- 
On 


that day people in ten nations will use the Near 


tional Golden Rule Sunday on December 2. 


East orphanage menu in place of their usual 
Sunday dinner and will give the difference in 
cost toward the purchase of food for the chil- 
dren of the Near East. 


A COMPREHENSIVE survey of the normal 
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the State of Massachusetts 


made by William C. Bagley, protesso 


schools in 


Teachers College, Columbia 


the 


eation at 


sity, In connection with investigat 
higher education in Massachusetts by the 
commission appointed by Governor Co 
fessor Bagley will compile data on th 
trained 


ondary schools in the State, and the 


teachers, both in elementary 


which the normal schools are supp 
need. Assisted by several of his ass 
Columbia, Professor Bagley will \ 
normal schools of the state for perso! 


tion. The survey will include an in 


the accessibility of normal schools to 


what proportion can attend 


these scho 
living at home, and an occupational 


the homes trom which normal school } 


drawn. The adequacy of buildings 

ment will also be determined. Spec 
tion will be given to the curriculu 
schools to ascertain the number wl 


for elementary or secondary schools, art 
or other special branches. 

BEGINNING with the second term in F‘ 
pupils in the high schools of New Yi 
who are rated among the lowest 20 px 
ability will not be allowed to take m 


or a foreign language, according to 


of a eonference of teachers with § 
dents Feldsley and Meleny. Instead b 
pupils will study biology or general sci 


both, or one of these subjects in co! 
“We 


stop giving the lower 20 per cent. of the 


with typewriting or shop work. 


what they ean not learn and give ther 
they can learn,” District Superintendent 
L. Tildsley is quoted as saying by the / 


Mail. 


DISCUSSION 


THE NUMBER OF UNTRAINED 
TEACHERS 

Weekly 

appeared the following editorial : 
Little Willie is now trotting off to sc! 

You watch him go with a pang of pride ir 

and the wish that he be taught things w! 


In Collier’s for October 27t 


for character and good citizenship. S 
teach him, so ponder the fact that of t 
tne United States 300,00 


D. Coffman, president of the | 


teachers in 
to Dr. L. 
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\innesota, have never had even regular public 
training above the seventh grade. While 
hers are fitting our children to live, the 
: must also live. As long as salaries are 
that men and women can not afford ade 


for the great profession of general 
, then we are not going to have the sort 
that is in your mind as you watch 


om to school. 


tatement which is attributed to me in 


f 


ove editorial is a statement which I never 


am sure that Collier’s Weekly has no 
re to misrepresent me and that it secured 
ormation from some newspaper clipping 
ecture which I may have delivered on the 
training situation in the United States. 
I have said a number of times is that 
are about 30,000 teachers in the United 
vho have had no training beyond the 
es. This is far different, of course, than 
- that 300,000 have never gone beyond the 
th grade. 


L. D. Corrman 
I UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 









THE SMALL COLLEGE AND THE SAB- 
BATICAL YEAR 


COLLEGE professor and his wife, passing 
the east to the middle west, motored up 
Pittsburgh a few days ago to spend 
enty-four hours in my home. They came, 


1 me, just to thank me for making pos- 


e' tol 
the wonderful year they had spent in Bos- 
New York and Washington in study and 


cht-seeing. It was their first real period of 


in a generation spent in a small college 
where my friend has for that period been 
essor of mathematics. 
About a year ago I had a letter from Oxford, 
gland. It was from a professor who was 
ist closing a year of study in that inspiring 
ronment. He wrote that after his most 
fitable experience he thought that he should 
thes send me a statement of his appreciation be- 
: cause I had made possible all that the year had 
meant to him. For two decades he had been 
teaching in the same small college, and to it he 
was about to return. 
During the war I one day received a letter 
from Columbia University. It was from a man 
who for more than a generation had been teach- 
ing in that little college in the Middle West. 
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He told me of the courses he had been taking 
and of the inspiration the experience had been 
to him. He regretted that he had not been able 
to spend the year in Athens as he had planned, 
but the war had made it impossible. He, too, 
wrote to thank me for making possible the year 
of rejuvenation, the first real vacation of his 
lifetime. 

No, I’m not a multi-millionaire with a pas- 
sion for giving vacations to deserving college 
professors; I’m only a college professor myself 
on a modest salary and one who has never en- 
joyed a sabbatical year. How, then, had I made 
possible the opportunity for rest and recreation 
and study for these men and for others in their 
faculty? 

Once in an official capacity I spoke to the 
trustees of that small denominational college. 
They were interested in my suggestion. They 
grave it careful consideration and __ finally 
adopted it. 

What I said was in substance this: 

We have here a group of men who have been 
serving this institution faithfully for many years 
They have had small salaries. ‘They have been 
unable to study even during the summer except 
as they have done it at home. Their vacations 
have never been such as every one of you men 
feels he must have. We do not have the endow 
ment to give even one of them a year’s leave of 
absence on full salary, or even on part salary, 
unless we devise some special plan to make it 
possible. I wish to suggest that hereafter we 
permit one man to be away each year. To do it 
we’ll omit for that year all the elective courses 
he offers. That will deprive no student of those 
courses, for we can plan for students to take them 
the year before he goes or the year after he re 
turns. His required courses we may be able to 
add to the load of other members of the faculty, 
with their consent (I had talked the matter over 
with the faculty and had shown them its possibili 
ties, and I knew how they would receive such a 
suggestion), in which case the whole salary can 
go to the man who is absent; or we'll bring in a 
young man to carry the required courses. Such 
a man we can secure to do all the required courses 
for not over one third or one half of the salary of 

the man who is away, and the part of his salary 
not so used will be paid to him during his ab 
sence. This within a few years will give each of 
the older men a year for travel and study. After 
that I believe the plan should be continued with 
the hope of giving each full professor a regular 
sabbatical year. 
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The plan was adopted. It works. Maybe it 
will work in your college. 
Tuomas C. BLAISDELL 
STaTE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


SLIPPERY RocK, PENNSYLVANIA 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE 
Editor of School and Society: 

Being a typical old maid and a normal indi- 
vidual otherwise, I read with interest the article 
on education for parenthood, in the discussion 
section of the September 1 issue of this jour- 
I find no means—nor, indeed, disposition 
However, I 


nal. 
—to dispute the statistics given. 
feel an imperative urge to advance a counter- 
opinion as to the remedy for the situation. 

I feel entirely sure that introducing another 
course, especially one calculated to make for in- 
creased efficiency, will of itself only serve to 
Too 
much schooling, or at any rate too much (at 
least pseudo-) thinking, is exactly what is re- 
sponsible for the decreased number of mar- 
riages, the more advanced age at which mar- 
riage occurs, and the smaller families. It is the 
irresponsible, incapable and attractive girl that 
marries, rather than the thoughtful, resourceful 
and companionable one. 

A somewhat plain but thoroughly fine, popu- 
lar and well-poised young woman of about 
twenty-five years, remarked to me yesterday as 
she enrolled for a graduate course—the remark 
being the inspiration of this effusion: “I’ll have 
to get some more letters to my name somehow, 
either Mrs. in front of it or Ph.D. after it.” 
Having the latter after mine, I urged the for- 
mer upon her, dilating upon the greatly les- 
sened likelihood of her attaining it if she showed 
any capacity or inclination the other way. But 
she was firm; she said, truthfully, that she could 
cook, sew, entertain graciously, play hockey 
and tennis, and teach a Sunday-school class, but 
she couldn’t and wouldn’t “run after any man. 
And most men are afraid of us unless we’re 
morons.” Although I’m not a Methodist I fer- 
vently said, “Amen,” and bade her Godspeed. 

Let me suggest, then, as a parallel course to 
the one on parenthood—which really has some 
arguments in its favor—one that shall reveal 
to the 26 per cent. of Harvard graduates, and 
other youth of the same timid sex, the fact that 
there are many intelligent and lovable young 
women who would prefer a modest home with a 


make matters worse, if that is possible. 
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husband and babies, to the much-talked-of 


with its spending-money, 
This isn’t theory; it is fact. I }; 


dependence,’ 
and travel. 
discovered dozens of them when talking j 
frank, congenial way young folks do. \ 
even I, at this moment, should much pref; 
ting the baby ready for bed, to corr 
papers—and having tried each on sundry o 
sions for protracted periods, I know wher 
speak. Yes, by all means let’s put on 
over-cautious a course in, let us say, mat) 
ial courage, and have a little required 
tory work. 
Yours for the good of the cause, 
A. Fricut, Px.D 
P. S.—It’s only fair to admit that re: 
don’t at all wonder that the men 
first. 


Teal 





QUOTATIONS 
BUILDING SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 





NEARLY two thousand schools for negro « 
dren, distributed throughout the entire So 
the record of eleven years of work of the J 
Rosenwald Fund. Beginning with a smal! 
tribution from Mr. Rosenwald, given to the lat 
Booker Washington on the express understa 
ing that the negroes should themselves rais: 
equivalent or a larger sum, the work has spre: 
so as to affect thousands of negroes in 1 
different states. The provision that the negroes 
must help themselves has been adhered to 
ing the entire period of the work. Of the tot 
of $7,000,000 spent up to date, the Roser 
Fund has given $1,400,000 and the negroes $1 
800,000. The balance has come from the 
lie school authorities and from individual whit 
men who saw the value of the movement. F 
the year 1924 the fund has appropriated $55. 
000 to aid in the 
schools. 

The significance of this work can not be over- 
stressed. It has given a great impetus to ' 
education of the colored race in the South, n 
particularly in those counties where it had beet 
neglected. The buildings to which the Rose 
wald Fund contributed become the propert: 
the school authorities. They are of the ! 
modern type, and are located with a view t 
needs of particular 
schools have made it easier to get better 
In this manner it has been possibl 


of 500 


construction 


communities. be 


+ 


ers. 








T+ 


, more 
j been 
Rosen- 
rty ot 
latest 
to the 
Better 
teach- 


p raise 
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general standard of education. Inasmuch as 
community is helped unless the school term 
runs at least five months, it has been possible 
to overcome the evil of short-term schools, 
against which such leaders as Booker Washing- 
ton and Dr. Moton protested. 

One of the complaints of the negroes who in 
recent years have left the South in such large 
imbers has been the lack of satisfactory school 
fgeilities in that region. By stimulating coun- 
es to build, the Rosenwald Fund has taken an 
important step in overcoming this difficulty. 
Furthermore, it has roused the state and county 
educational authorities to the importance of bet- 
ter education for whites as well as negroes, with 
a resulting inerease in the general standard of 


the 


education. 

The story is told that when Booker Washing- 
ton and Julius Rosenwald first met to discuss 
this problem in 1912, the former pointed to the 
statistics in his own State of Alabama, which 
showed that in one year, when the State had 
appropriated $2,865,000 for education, the ne- 
groes, although they numbered about half of 
the population of the State, received an allot- 
ment of only $360,000. Only 20 per cent. of the 
negro school population were enrolled as com- 
pared with 60 per cent. of the white school popu- 
lation. Furthermore, the negro schools averaged 
less than four months’ tuition a year, whereas 
the white schools averaged more than seven 
months. Small wonder that in these cireum- 
stances both men felt that something had to be 
done. The work which they then began stands 
out as ene of the most important contributions 
to negro edueation in recent years.—The New 
York Times. 





BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
ENGLISH BOOKS ON EDUCATION 
The Children of England. A Contribution to 
Social History and to Education. By J. J. 
Fixptay. London, Methuen & Co., 1923. 

242 pp. 

Proressor Frnpiay’s work is an important 
contribution not only to the history of English 
edueation but to the methods of enquiry and at- 
tack in the field of educational history. De- 
parting from the more usual surveys of the de- 
velopment of educational theory and practice or 
of the story of educational legislation and or- 
ganization Professor Findlay has gone behind 





the scenes and has most effectively traced the 
opportunities for education in the broadest 
sense afforded by the general social and eco- 
nomic conditions and the changing attitudes 
towards formal education and the causes thereof. 
As Professor Findlay himself describes his aim, 
“in the current language of psychology, what 
we are seeking is an estimate of values, of 
changes in appreciation of what is worth while 
to the child and to his comrades.” He brings 
out emphatically one point, which is too often 
ignored by those who ascribe to England indif- 
ference to education, that “all through these 
centuries (of English history) our people have 
cherished their young and handed on the tradi- 
tions of the elders until now the children are 
taken in hand and placed in the charge of men 
and women who are expressly chosen for the 
offices of education.” By tracing the history 
from the informal to the formal provision of 
education Professor Findlay has brought into 
the foreground the problems that this evolution 
has brought with it: the relation of the school 
to the parents, the status of teachers in the or- 
ganized school system, the place of the child in 
mass education, and the relation of the curricu- 
lum to those values that were formerly con- 
served with the child was exposed to the mani- 
fold influences of informal and unorganized 
edueation. The work, though brief, omits noth- 
ing in its broad sweep through the centuries. A 
study of a similar kind on the history of Amer- 
ican education is much needed, for, with the ex- 
ception of Dr. Reisner’s comprehensive survey 
of one of the many aspects treated by Professor 
Findlay, nothing of a similar character has 
been attempted. Professor Findlay’s sociolog- 
ical interpretation of education deserves the 
careful study of all students of the subject. 


The Way Out, Essays on the Meaning and Pur- 
pose of Adult Education. Edited by How. 
Ourver Stantey. Oxford University Press, 
1923. 115 pp 


Tus collection of essays presents a pene- 
trating analysis of the importance of adult edu- 
eation in relation to the problems and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship in a democracy. All that 
is said in the first part of the book, which deals 
with the ideals of adult education, is equally 
relevant for the conditions both in the United 
States and in England. Indeed, as Mr. A. E. 


a 


Re Ml 
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Zimmern points out in his essay on The Evo- 
lution of a Citizen, the war has left England 
and this country saddled with a large number 
ot new problems but with a pre-war equipment 
for their solution, a position less iavorable than 
that of the new democracies that are making a 
start in a new direction. 


new In his essay on 


Knowledge as Civie Discipline, Professor H. 
J. Laski pleads that “the creative use of leisure 
is of central importance to the modern state if 
democratic government is to be made effective. 
For man must be made something more than a 
creature adapted to his industrial routine. He 
must be given self-respect, and _ self-respect 
comes only from a wide understanding of the 
world about him.” The same note is struck by 
Viscount Haldane in his statement of the aim 
of adult “What we 


creation and diffusion through the people of the 


education. aim at is the 
sense of new intellectual and spiritual values. 

. . The new conception of education must be 
that of education as an end in itself, a power 
liberating the fetters of ignorance. It must aim 
at opening up to those who can receive it new 
worlds, worlds in which the society will be that 
of the geratest writers and artists that the his- 
world has produced. The idea of 
All the essays indicate a 


tory of the 
leisure must change.” 
breadth and an expansion of the conception of 
adult education, which is no longer regarded as 
something to be made available to the working 
classes but as an opportunity to be open to all 
as citizens whose task is to govern themselves. 

The second part of the book deals with the 
facts bearing on the present organization and 
status of adult education in England and con- 
cludes with a useful bibliographical note on the 
subject. The whole book is of interest not only 
to those who are mainly concerned with adult 
education but to all 
what some of the leaders of English thought to- 
day understand by the terms culture and citi- 


who wish to understand 


zenship. 


Occupation. Lucy 
With an Intro- 
Methuen & 


Child Training Through 
Bone and Marre E. Lane. 
duction by Alice Woods. 1923. 


Co., London. 140 pages. 


Tris book represents an attempt to adapt 
modern principles of freedom and spontaneity 
in education, which are sound, to the practice 
of the English infant schools, which is in many 
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respects unsound. The main theses of 
are centered in the following quotati 
Free discipline stands for control or 
part along with willingness of heart 
and the result is harmony and beauty 
In the school the 
place in which the child should begin to | 


infants’ babies’ 


discipline. Teaching through indiv 


tions appears to me to be the best 
giving this power in a rational way, a 
if there were no other strong reasons, | 
ge its use for little children (p. 5). 
Even a young child dislikes to waste t 
work peculiarly his own he feels he is, 
He n 
own pace; but mark this important 
on all the 


account, a responsible being. 


time (p. 6). 


To this theory few will take ex 


] 


it is difficult to reconcile it with the s 


number scheme for children betwee 
seven which includes counting to 50 
money over one shilling, yard, foot 
pound, quart, pint, gill and fractions 
1,). Formal work of this type is 
more justifiable at this stage by th 
that there must be no symbols wit! 
On the other hand, the cl 


reading, handwork and group work are 


material. 


because they are based on a sounder 1 
of child needs, but here, too, there is : 
to begin writing and spelling a little « 

The book is 


ten and simple enough for the you 


in the American schools. 


while all teachers will find in it ma 
tions on the making of apparatus : 
the work of 
The limitations of t 


are due to the limitations of any pu! 


ordinating younger 


pupils in a school. 


system in which the adjustment of pr: 
theory must inevitably result in a cor 


While the central authority in England « - 
ages experimentation and freedom o 
of the teacher, the stage has not 


reached when a complete break wit! 
emphasis on formal studies in the ear!) 


is possible. The present book is a good 


tion of a statement made by Arnold of Rug 
“Another system may be better in itself; | 
am placed in this system and am bour 
what I can make of it.” 
I. L. Kanne hee 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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REPORTS 
rHE COMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL 


COOPERATION OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


‘A RELATIVELY considerable number of posi- 
results” is claimed for the first year’s ac- 
the Committee on Intellectual Coop- 
n of the League of Nations in the report 
e committee submitted to the Council and 
Assembly at the recent session held at 
eva. A copy of this report has been fur- 
1 to ScHoon AND Society by Dr. John H. 
more, dean of the Northwestern University 
School, who served as a member of the 


mmittee. 
The main activity during 1922-23 was an 
iiry into the conditions of intellectual work 
the question of affording assistance to 
tries in whieh this work is in danger.” 
This inquiry is still in progress. As to the re- 
its of the investigation thus far, Professor 
Henri Bergson, chairman of the committee, 


{bout thirty reports on most varied subjects and 
widely different countries have been completed. 
. We should hasten to state that they do not 
ariably confirm the pessimistic forecasts given 
certain quarters. It is, however, clear that in- 
llectual life is passing through a very grave cri- 
sis and that a serious effort should be made, on 
alf of civilization itself, to prevent that life 
m losing its strength and to restore it to the 
ace which it should normally occupy in every 
try and in society as a whole... . 
The countries mainly effected are those in which 
exchange is seriously depreciated. In these 
untries, intellectual work and workers are strug- 
gling against almost insuperable economic ob- 
les. Ever-increasing difficulty is experienced 
btaining books and even the most simple and 
necessary instruments. The war period has left 
great gaps in the libraries; clinics and laboratories 
find it extremely difficult to continue their work; 
professors are in want or in distress; students are 
foreed to earn their living by strenuous manual 
ibor in order to be able to continue their studies. 


_ 


Professor Bergson reports that the committee 


is forming national committees for the relief of 
ntellectual workers in Great Britain, France, 
the Netherlands, Norway and Switzerland, and 
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has cooperated with committees which sprang 
“into existence almost automatically in Austria, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, Finland, 
Greece, Hungary, Lithuania, Poland, Roumania 
and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes.” The belief is expressed that these 
agencies “will provide a means not only of in- 
teresting ever-widening intellectual circles in 
the League of Nations but also and in particu- 
lar of carrying out effective work with a view 
to promoting a better mutual understanding be- 
tween peoples.” 

The work of three sub-committees is next 
summarized in the committee report. Professor 
Bergson, chairman of the entire committee, pre- 
sided at two of the three meetings during the 
past year in Paris of the sub-committee on 
bibliography. The effort has been to utilize and 
coordinate existing facilities to promote the 
rapid exchange of scientific information. Com- 
menting upon the growth of abstract journals, 
the committee presents its plan for coordination 
in abstract bibliography. 


The procedure would be to arrange that, in each 
country and for each group of sciences, national 
bodies—if possible affiliated to international bod- 
ies—should prepare abstracts in a language which 
is widely known, in addition to abstracts in the 
national language of each body. All abstracts 
relating to a single science should, if possible, be 
grouped in a single publication for each country 
or group of countries. 


It is utterly unfair, declares the report of a 
second sub-committee, that the inventor of a 
new kind of rubber heel should become a 
wealthy man by taking out a patent, “while the 
scientist possesses no means of protecting a dis- 
covery destined to be of incalculable value, per- 
haps for centuries, to all mankind.” The sub- 
committee urges the formation of an “interna- 
tional union for the protection of scientific 
property.” 

Following its study of inter-university rela- 
tions, a third sub-committee recommends a foun- 
dation for the interchange of professors; coop- 
eration with the four chief international stu- 
dents’ associations to stimulate and help the 
interchange of students; an enquiry regarding 
equivalence of degrees; and, of “the highest im- 
portance,” the establishment of an international 
university information office. 
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Esperanto as an auxiliary international lan- 
guage was rejected by the committee, which de- 
clares it is “unable to recommend to the League 
of Nations any artificial language.” 


Professor Bergson closes the report by saying 


that the members of the committee “have been 
sustained by the idea that their efforts will not 
have been made in vain, and that the League of 
Nations, which invited them to study certain 


great problems, will provide them, in cases in 


which solutions have been proposed, with the 
necessary means for putting these solutions into 
effect.” 

RAYMOND WALTERS 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE STATUS OF MENTAL TESTING IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


THE spreading contagion of mental tests has 
not been sluggish in attaching itself to the ad- 
ministration of our higher educational institu- 
tions. The extent of this testing and the uses 
to which the test results are put are of personal 
interest to psychologists and of progressive in- 
terest to educators. 

In an attempt to determine the present status 
of intelligence testing in colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States, aside from the courses 
given in this subject, inquiries were addressed 
to 43 state normal 
schools), 43 denominational schools and 21 pri- 
vate schools of collegiate grade. Only one state 
school was selected from each state; in states 
with more than one college or university the 
agricultural and technical schools were omitted 
from this survey. Denominational schools were 
selected in a haphazard way, except that only 
one such school in a state was written to for 
information. It was not possible to obtain as 
many private schools distributed evenly by 
states. In all cases to be reported only coedu- 
cational institutions are enumerated. 

Not all the institutions replied, naturally; 
even some that the writer knows have extensive 
testing programs in force. The findings to be 
reported are limited to those schools that did 
reply; all percentages are calculated with the 
replies received as a basis rather than the let- 
ters sent out. 


schools (exclusive of 


SOCIETY (Vor. XVIII, 
TES’ 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


A. With Reference to Freshme; 


I. Extent or INTELLIGENCE 


Schools that use intelligence tests , 


of the routine admission (state, 35 pe 


private, 78 per cent.; denominationa 
cent.): State schools that use intelligy 
as a part of the routine of admitting fr 
are The University of Vermont, Unive 
Washington, Ohio State University, U 
of North Carolina, State 
Mexico, Miami University, University 


University 


sas, University of Delaware, Rhode Is! 
lege of Education, University of Idaho, 
sity of Kentucky, University of Minnes 
the University of Wyoming. 

Private schools using intelligence tests 
similar broad way are Pomona College, § 
more College, Berea College, Columbia U 
sity, Stanford University, Johns Hopkins | 
versity, St. Lawrence University, Clark Univer- 
sity, Oberlin College and Hobart College 

Denominational colleges in this same grou; 
are Midland College, Earlham College 
Albion College. 

A few colleges and universities making 
use of intelligence tests but not as a requir 
part of enrolling should also be included her 
Among the state schools the following sh 
be mentioned : The University of Utah uses thy 
in connection with the laboratory work in psy- 
chology, and about 200 students were tested 
there the past year; at the University of Nevada 
195 freshmen out of a class of 230 were ¢ 
intelligence tests, although the taking of su 
a test is not required; at the University of Mis- 
souri tests, especially individual tests of spe 
abilities, are given to the students who request 
such an examination from the department « 
psychology ; at Colorado College all the students 
in the department of psychology are tested; the 
University of Maine has recently given $25 
their 500 freshmen the Otis test, although th 
test is not required this year but will be next 
year. Reed College reports the following 
“Last fall there was room for only six mor 
students. Nine applied. After interviews wit! 
all nine, three were marked for rejection. Tlv 
tests (Army Alpha, form 6) were used only 4 
a check to be certain that no outstandingly good 
material was being rejected.” No similar re- 
ports were received from denominational col- 
leges. 
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ew schools were discovered that had used 
some time in the past but had been 
for reasons to be given presently, to 
intelligence t sting. 


this program otf 


schools were all state schools. They 
University of South Dakota, University 
Nebraska and the University of Arizona. 
Dakota school required all freshmen to take 
wndike intelligence test, ete., in 1920 and 
but tests were not given this year. No 
vas given for the discontinuance of this 

. but a portion of the budget for 1923-24 
led an allowance for test materials to re- 
this work. At Nebraska general testing, 
e Thorndike test, has been done in the 

-t, but lack of funds caused a temporary halt 
is work, 


ng chemistry courses were given a test for 


This year, however, the students 


rposes that properly come under a later sec- 
n of this report. Similarly, at Arizona tests 
we been required in the past, but lack of funds 
- clerical assistance and test materials have 
also brought about the temporary abandonment 
f the work. At the University of Georgia the 
tests were given to about half of the stu- 
lents in 1918; the University of California gave 
tests in January, 1921; the University of Vir- 
ginia tested 272 students in one class last fall 
by the army alpha; the University of Texas 
tested all the arts freshmen with the Thurstone 
test in 1920. 
It seareely needs to be noted, perhaps, that 
these schools that have been forced to dis- 
continue the test work there is the desire to 
resume it at the earliest possible moment. 
Schools in which intelligence testing will be 
tarted as a part of the routine of admission: 
There are five state schools to be listed in this 
section of the report. No private or denomina- 
tional schools wrote that they are definitely 
planning on initiating tests the coming academic 
This does not mean that later decisions 
will not be made by other schools that will swell 
this list. We ean only report for the five as 
follows: University of Tennessee, University of 
California, University of Maine, University of 
Texas and the University of Colorado. In all 
ot these schools intelligence tests have been used 
After this tryout, as 


vear. 


sporadically in the past. 


it were, they are settling down to a serious pro- 
gram of student testing. 
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that have under 


consideration: The schools to be 


Schools testing programs 


listed 
this section do not expect to start testing routine 


under 


the coming school vear, but at the same time 
have it seriously under consideration. The state 
schools in this group are the University of 
South Carolina, the University of Georgia, and 
the University of Virginia. Virginia and 
Georgia have tried out tests in a limited way, 
and the results obtained have precipitated seri- 
ous consideration of their adoption on a rather 
extensive basis. 

One private school, the College of Emporia, 
will perhaps institute tests this fall for seetion- 
ing classes and the diagnosis of poor students. 
The department of psychology is seriously con- 
sidering this work, but “the lack of cooperation 
and confidence on the part of the faculty makes 
these tests inadvisable for serious use at pres- 
ent.” It is hoped to show that the tests are 
valuable for administration. 

The other schools not 
this general section do not use tests and do not 


mentioned so far in 


have their use under consideration. 


B. With Reference to Upperclassmen 
Only three of the state schools have given 
intelligence tests in an organized way to the 
At Ohio State University all 
upperclassmen who have not taken the tests as 


upperclassmen. 


freshmen are required to take them upon en- 
Graduate students are also included in 
At the University of Washing- 
ton similar effect. The 
University of Vermont also require new upper- 
classmen to take the intelligence tests. 


rolling. 
this program. 


arrangements are in 


The use of these tests among the students of 
the professional colleges is reported at the 
University of Minnesota and the University of 
Kentucky. At the former tests are given to 
those applying for admission to the medical col- 
lege and the college of education. At Kentucky 
the senior engineering students are given intel- 
ligence tests. 

Among the private schools we find Swarth- 
more College giving intelligence examinations 
to all upperclassmen who have entered with 
advanced standing. Similar regulations affect 
students at Columbia University. At Oberlin 
College all seniors are required to take the men- 
tal examination. 
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MentaL Tests USED, WITH THEIR Fregui 
INDICATED BY CLASS OF SCHOOL 


Midland College, a denominational school, 


gave tests to all new students, which included 


i 


upperclassmen. At Albion College those upper- 


classmen who fail to reach a certain standard 


Denomin 


in their scholarship are given the mental alert- 


ness tests. , . , 
as tests Anderson Intelligence Examina- 
Many other schools, that it is scarcely neces- tion 

Army Alpha 

: : : Army Beta (revised) 

upperclassmen by such tests, but in connection ‘Apmy Alpha (revised) 

Allport Personality Traits 

Brown University Tests 

Herring- Binet 

II. Tests in VoGuE ror SPECIAL AND GENERAL Mentimeter 

Miller 

Morgan 

National 

Otis 

mushroom army undoubtedly gave the great  pressy Cross-out 

Stenquist Mechanical 

Starch grammar scale 

p> . : Starch grammar test 

intelligence test in its various forms. Histori- Starch punctuation test 

Terman Group Ability 

. . Terman Individual 

was first and most extensively used in colleges =m ‘ 

. Thorndike 


sary to mention, reported the examination of 


with the courses in psychology. 


ABILITIES 
Mental testing in the mobilization of the 


impetus to similar testing in colleges. This 


impetus carried over with it the army alpha 
cally, it should be noted that the army alpha 


and universities. In the past year, too, it was Thurstone 
Will-profile 
No test specified 
other newer tests. ‘*Our own tests’’ 


used rather extensively in comparison with 


Test BATTERIES USED BY INSTITUTIONS WHERE MorE THAN ONE TEST IS USED 
School Tests Used 
A. State Schools 

University of Kentucky Army Alpha; Starch grammar scale 3, grammar test 3, and | 
tion test. 

University of N. Carolina Otis Group; Pressy Cross-out; Allport Personality Traits. 

University of Vermont Army Alpha; Thurstone. 

University of Kansas 8 of the Otis Tests and 3 other general intelligence tests. 

R. I. College of Education Terman Group, National, Brown U., and our own test. 

University of Nevada Terman Group Ability and Army Alpha. 

University of Utah ..Mentimeter, Thurstone, Utah Revision of Army Beta, Miller, 
Army Alpha, Terman Group, Terman Individual, Herring-B 

University of Missouri Some general intelligence tests and tests for special abilities; 
under construction. 

University of Wyoming......cThorndike; Otis; Will-profile. 

Private Schools 

Pomona College .... Thorndike, Stenquist Mechanical. 

Swarthmore College Thurstone (Test IV) and Otis. 

St. Lawrence University... Myers Mental Measure, Downey Will-temperament Test and Ar 
Tests. 

Johns Hopkins University Anderson (Form 2), Johns-Hopkins-Omitted Letter, Symbol (subst 
tution), number combination. 


tests 


Denominational Schools 
None of the schools of this class reporting used more than one test. 


+ 


III. Uses MApe or tHE Test REsvutts showing in some line of work that is me! 
rather than manual, and who score 75 or mor 
on the Thorndike test, will be admitted to col 


+ 


lege classes. In some other state schools the 


A. In Admitting Students with Deficient 
Preparation 


Two state schools were found in which high tests are used in admitting Federal Board me" 
test scores will be used in place of high school to classes with the regular college students 
credits in admitting mature students. At Ohio lieu of high school preparation. 

State “occasionally a mature student of high A few private schools have somewhat sin 
ability is admitted as a special student.” No arrangements. At Columbia University 
special test score is used in admitting these quantitative high school requirements are 
special students. At Wyoming students 25 leased, but still the candidate for admiss 


years or more of age, who have made a credible must be a graduate from a high school. T! 
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Thorndike test is used and a score of 84 (the 
ve median) must be made in order to admit 
lent with high school deficiencies. Pomona 
College also uses the Thorndike test, with a 
» of at least 80, in admitting mature stu- 
ts of character who have secondary school 
iencies. Berea College, in ease the high 
school is not accredited, will admit students with 
army alpha score of more than 100. Also, 
lents received on the strength of the tests 

t make good grades in the first term’s work, 

_ there is a temporary probational period.” 
Clark University will occasionally admit high- 
seoring students with high school deficiences but 


ive no regularly worked out system. Swarth- 
wre College is experimenting to see to what 
extent tests may be used for this purpose. 


B. In Disciplinary Cases 
The following state schools report the use of 
the test results by the deans in the handling of 
disciplinary problems. In most cases, except 
erwise noted, these disciplinary problems 
centered around poor scholarship: University of 
Delaware, University of Kansas, State Univer- 
y of New Mexico, University of North Caro- 
a, University of Kentucky, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, University of Utah and University of 


Ohio State uses them “particularly in cases 
students delinquent in their work as cor- 
orating the need for dismissal or pointing 
out that the student is not trying or has too 
At New Mexico “the 


, 


ny outside activities.’ 
tests are used to help decide cases of poor work. 
Many times a student is allowed to remain in 
s‘hool during the year because the tests indicate 
that he is doing his best.” At Kansas it is plan- 
ned to systematize the use of tests for use in 
such eases as these. 

Four private schools make similar uses of the 
test results. At Stanford the “scholarship com- 

ttee gives another chance to the student whose 
grades disqualify him from continuing, but who 
has a Thorndike seore of 75 or higher. All 
students who test above 80 but do poor work 
are called in for conference with the secretary 
ot the scholarship committee.” Pomona also 
ises the tests in disciplinary cases. Columbia 
iurnishes the dean of the college with the test 
scores which are used “in every case calling for 
liscipline or advisory action.” At the same 
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school the dean’s assistant “has used the scores 
constantly in studying problems connected with 
accuracy of college grading, influence of vari- 
ous factors in college life on work accomplished 
by students, ete.” “The director of freshmen 
athletics is given the scores in order that college 
failure through too great a participation in such 
activities may be avoided, especially in the case 
of low score men.” St. Lawrence University 
also uses the test results in connection with dis- 
ciplinary cases. 

Of the denominational schools Albion College 
is the only one reporting the use of the tests in 
cases coming under the head of discipline. 


C. In Vocational Guidance 

State schools reporting this use of the test 
seores are: University of Missouri, University 
of North Carolina, University of Kansas and 
University of Nevada. The chief aim at the 
first of these schools is vocational guidance, 
“sound advice in the choice of a vocation.” 

Berea College is the only private school re- 
porting similar use of the test results. 

No denominational schools report vocational 
guidance in which the test scores in intelligence 
are considered. 


D. In the Selection of Courses 


This is closely related to, but still distinct 
from, vocational guidance. Two state schools, 
New Mexico and Kansas, report this use of the 
test results. No private schools reported under 
this heading. Two of the denominational 
schools, Earlham and Albion, use the tests in 
selecting courses to be carried. 


E. Elimination of Students 


This has been covered, to a limited extent, 
under the head of disciplinary cases. Seven 
state schools reported this use as separate from 
discipline. They are: University of Kansas, 
University of Nevada, University of Utah, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Miami University, Univer- 
sity of Idaho and the University of Vermont. 

At Vermont “the results of the tests have 
been used chiefly by the committee on studies 
in the elimination of students, the test result 
being in every case merely a supplement to 
judgments made on other grounds.” At Miami 
the results are used “as corroborating evidence 
in eliminating students.” At another of the 
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schools “the test results are resorted to as justi- 
fication of committee action if they agree; if 
not, then the tests are not considered. To most 
of the 
matter of training and opportunities.” 


faculty members here mentality is a 


Another contrast between private and state 
school appears in this section of the use of tests. 
Six schools from this group use the test results 
These schools 
St. 


in the elimination of students. 
are: Clark 
Lawrence University, Reed College, Hobart Col- 


Berea College, University, 
lege and Oberlin College. 

At Reed College the test results were used, 
along with other evidence, in the rejection of 


At the 


other schools it seems as if the use in eliminat- 


students who applied for admission. 


ing students was confined to students already 
admitted. 
One denominational school, Earlham College, 


uses the tests for a similar purpose. 


F. Sectioning of Classes 
Two state schools, Wyoming and Washington, 
reported sectioning of classes on the basjs of 
intelligence. At the former all freshmen Eng- 
lish students are grouped according to mental 
The Ohio State University reports a 
trial of the 


ability. 


one-year this in classes in psy- 


chology. 
Berea and Hobart are the two private schools 


reporting this sectioning of classes. Columbia 


reports the use of the tests to see that new 


classes have “a normal balance of ability 


in as far as other circumstances permit.” 


Si hool 
A. State 

New Mexico 
Miami 
North Carolina 
Ohio State 
Kansas 
Utah 
Kentucky 
Minnesota 
Vermont 
Nevada 
Wyoming 
Private 
Oberlin 
Pomona 
Swarthmore 
Denominational 
Albion 
Earlham 

1 Printed by university press. Washington Uni- 

versity also prints its own test forms. 
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advisers 


Number tested 


2500 


1200 
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Albion College also puts the test res 


this use. 


G. Class Hours to be Carried 
The following state schools come wu: 
head: of Nevada, 


Idaho, University of Delaware, Univ: 


University Unive 
Kansas, Ohio State University and U 
of Washington. No further elaboratio: 
use was given in the reports. 


Private schools reporting are: Pomo 


lege, Oberlin College, St. Lawrence U 


i 


Columbia University and Berea College. 


At Columbia “the advisers for all 
dents are given the relative standing 
advisees at the time of assigning prog 
study, and this is used in determining t 
amount of work to be carried for the f 


sion and placement in courses where tly 


any question of prerequisite preparatior 
Midla 


denominational colleges, 


the 


Two 


Earlham, also use 


" 


scores in deter: 


class hours to be carried by the students 


H. Special Uses Reported 


The University of Kansas plans on s 


tizing the application of the test resul 


personnel problems of the student bods 


+ 


special student advisers. 

Many schools provide the deans wit 
of the test scores; others provide the 
lists. In mar 


with similar 


schools the tests seem to be used princip 


research work. 


Test 


Clerical expense 


128 


690 


675 


15.00 
100.00 
900.00 
960 200.00 
300 
465 
600.00 
580 12.00 
195 
225 


80.00 


600 
250 


200 


£200.00 


340 
165 


2 Includes ‘‘additional expenditures.’’ 


; 
i 








the test re- 
bureau of 


makes the main use of 


nnection with their ap- 
ts “in ‘sizing-up’ candidates for posi- 
Swarthmore is using them “to find out 
t extent our freshman material is improv- 


previous years.” 


ESTIMATES OF THE Cost OF TESTING 

penses to be listed include only clerical 
test forms. Inasmuch as the giving 

ests usually falls to some full time mem- 

regular faculty and is incidental 

r duties, no estimate can be made of 
of this item. 

e returns are not complete for all the 
ho have a testing program in effect, 


do the items listed above list to the hun- 


They 
the 
with teaching and research who 


a dollar the expense involved. 


yroximations such as are made by 


busy 


School 
of Minnesota 
. if N. Carolina 
State University 


of Delaware 


( leve 


t have the training of an accountant. 
Nevertheless, the figures above are important in 
g about what the school anticipating the 


, 


vinning of a test program may expect it to 

average cost for all the schools above, 
essed in terms of the cost of examining each 
Of this 


cents is spent for clerical 


lual student, amounts to 37 cents. 
sum about 22 
and the remainder for the test forms. 


These figures do not include the value of the 


spent by the psychologists proper in super- 
g the administration of the tests. In most 
the schools this work is largely incidental to 


ther duties and demands but a small fraction 
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of the time of the psychologist. Certain of the 
schools reporting, however, have certain faculty 
the tests and 
At 


Rosenow 


oflicers definitely responsible for 
giving a considerable portion of their time. 
the University of Kansas, Dr. Curt 
gives about one third of his time to the work 
in intelligence testing. Similarly, Dr. Harold 
E. Burtt at Ohio State devotes about one fourth 
of his time to this work. Edward S. Jones 
spends about one eighth of his time in this test 


work at Oberlin. 
V. SpeciaL EQuirpMENT FoR TESTING 

This ineludes only the materials used espe- 
cially for the testing program. Adding ma- 
chines, slide rules and other similar research 
materials already in general use in the psycho- 
logical work are not properly included under 
this heading. 

The following shows, by schools, the special 


equipment used in this work: 


Equipment 


One research room; one Monroe Calculator 

Part of a room set aside; simple filing cabinet. 

Special room with large tables, large closet with compartments on 
both walls for tests, used and unused. 
and Monroe caleulator. 

Files in education office. 


Dalton adding machine 


File for record cards and other data. 
Special appropriation for slide-rules, adding machine, ete. 
VI. Are Strupents Toip Tuer Score? 


This is an important matter, both from the 
point of view of mental hygiene and educational 
policy. One school required the use of tests, 
but refused to give the students their scores. 
This resulted in the beginning of court action 
halted 


change in policy made the scores freely avail- 


against the school, which was when a 
able. 

The present replies are important, also, inas- 
much as they represent the brief opinions of 
psychologists in this matter. 

We find the following schools making the test 
scores available to the students, with their justi- 


fication as indicated: 


School Reason for giving students score 
4 Ne 
Nevada ‘« ... consider it his right to know.’’ 
Washington 


Island Self-estimate. 


nsas ‘*No valid objection has occurred to me.’’ 


Mexico 


About three fourths of the students have shown enough interest to 
ask for their score. 
nouncement of scores is desirable. 


**T am not sure that such a general an- 
I am of the opinion that only 


in special cases should the score be known.’’ 











Miss i 
Kentucky 
Uta 
North Carol 1 
Mia 
Wyo g 

B. Pr te 
Cc College 
Swarthmore 
Pe " 
Clark 
Hobart 
(>! 
Johns Hopl 
Stanford 
Berea 
D iti ] 


not 


t} » 7 lividual 


ustify their action with the following tabulated the question: “18. Have you found this testing 
reasons to be of value?” 

School Reasons for withholding scores 
A St + 


Innovations, new 
by epidemic contagion or 


educational institutions. Still 


has made a fairly credible 


Three schools, it will be 


forced to discontinue the 


largely through fin 


three of them hope to start this work anew ¢ 


soon as funds are available 


direct evidence bearing upon the usefulness of 


make 


students 


of constituents. 

State is small and testing is apt to become a personal t 

‘‘They try to ‘get something’ on each other. Also apt t age 
the low grade.’’ 

Difficulty of defining meaning of score in individual cases 

Only given out when students are eliminated because of low score 


TOWARDS 


not 


suggestion 


showing in growth. 
recalled, 
testing 


ancial ‘ , 
aneclal reasons, 


This is rather 
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Certainly! Because this is a service given hin 
Att es: whenever it y do more good than har 
Only s genera | irtile in the intellige ce test made ay Alyy 
told average of personality ratings of him by others 
G t only by the president in conference with the st in 
} ne - > » ar 
lo give the students one the essentials of an educat to face 
themselves without a flight fr reality 
t the st } t k vy he has a cert cal ty t | at 
I r al 
his WOrTrk 
W lo not make the lists public, but 1 general do not ea) 
score from an individual student who wants it. O t 
that, on the whol the conidence of the student is tor 
ta ed f we do not make too ich OL a@& mystery out it W 
fer to have him or her realize that we are all « 


Cc operativ » study. 


‘In order to help them better to adjust themselves to their collog 
work.’’ 
‘To satisfy his curiosity. 


” 





‘‘Tt may help him decide regarding post-graduate work or give hir 
confidenc2 or vice versa.’’ 


Not given until graduation. 


1" aks 1 ‘ 1 
apie fill to make compa 


indicate special a 


More dir 


concerned available in the direct replies of the scho st 


the seores the tests in colleges. 


President afraid some falling low might not like it and arouse anger 


plus poor work. 
Possible misunderstanding of the test score. 


All but one of the state schools that use 
reported affirmatively; one did not repor 
All of the privat 


the affirmative, as did 
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e colleges 


reported negatively. 


answered this question in 


usually run 
also the denominational colleges using then 
through : 
It is noteworthy that the schools th the 
mental testing ; . 2 
. most extensive programs or with the ges 


program in point of age were most enthusias 


had 


program, 


been , . ‘ 7, 
about the value of such. Columbia wrote “! 
dispensable,” Ohio State “Certainl) 


Still, all Donatp A. Lat 


~ 


S YALE UNIVERSITY 
in- ANNAGEAN A) ws 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 





